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RutK  Johnson  -  Rte  #3,  Box  iSS-,  ^U^rr^  \ 

Riverside,  California.  i^,  ^hrox^ucLt^Jkv'i^ 

THE  JAPANESE  CASTAWAY  AND  MR.  LINCOLN 

On  March  12,  1862,  Joseph  Heco  a  castaway  boy  who  was  the  first  Japanese 
to  become  an  American  citizen,  vrent  looking  for  a  job  in  ?Jashington,  D.C. 

He  wished  to  become  an  interpreter  at  the  newly-created  American 
Consulate  at  Kanagawa,  near  an  insignificant  fishing  village  called  Tokyo,    His  pro- 
spective boss,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  busy.    Despite  the  fact  that  Cabinet  members  were 
even  now  gathering  for  a  special  meeting  in  which  they  would  consider  the  impact  of 
the  newly-fought J  battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  he  was  receiving  a  steady 
stream  of  callers, 

VJaiting  in  the  Presidential  mansion  office,  Joseph's  insides  trembled. 
In  the  homeland,  the  Tycoon  would  be  in  a  very  bad  humor  when  rumor  said  that  his 
capitol  might  need  defending  against  Confederate  forces^        steel-sheathed  ships  had 
revolutionized  naval  warfare. 

To  quiet  his  fears,  he  recalled  that  the  California  gold-rush  merchants 
and  politicians  who  had  educated  him  as  a  possible  emissary  from  the  United  States  to 
Nippon  had  said  that  the  Chief  of  the  Nation  was  kind  and  patient  beyond  belief.  Writing 
in  his  diary,  Heco  depicts  a  scene  in  vrhich  the  long-suffering  President's  power  of 
endurance  in  the  face  of  detailed  pressure  gave  out  and  his  sense  of  humor  failed, 
utterly* 

"Mr.  William  H.  Seward  and  I  entered  the  President's  office  and  found 
him  seated  in  an  arm  chair  tilted  back  on  its  two  hind  legs,  with  his  aikles  crossed 
over  each  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him  and  his  spectacles  upon  his  forehead.  He  was 
listening  patiently  to  an  army  officer  who  sat  nearby  with  lots  of  documents  in  his 
hands  and  more  on  the  corner  of  the  desk  beside  him, 

"As  far  as  I  could  gather  from  the  drift  of  his  words,  the  man  was  a 
cavalry  colonel  who  had  been  suddenly  dismissed  by  his  superior  officer.  He  thought 
this  was  very  unjust  and  wanted  the  President  to  intervene  and  reinstate  him  in  his 
post. 


■  ■  »■ 

The  Japanese  Castaway  and  Mr.  Lincoln  -.2— 
R.  Johnson  -  Riverside,  Calif. 

"Presently  the  President  seemed  to  wax  a  trifle  impatient  at  the  man's 

pleading.    And  he  turned  to  the  officer  and  said  to  him:-    'Well,  Sir,  I  have  been 

listening  quite  long  enough  to  your  complaints.    And,  my  dear  Colonel,  I'll  tell  you 

what:-I  think  you  are  the  most  long-winded  talker  I  ever  listened  to  I' 

"At  this,  the  officer  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  gathered  all  his  documents 

with  trembling  fingers,  hastily  crammed  them  into  his  coat-pocket  and  said:-'I»Ir.  Presidoit, 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  compliment  you  have  just  paid  me.    Good  momingl' 

"All  right.  Sir I,'  replied  the  President,  and  the  Colonel  dashed  out  through 

u 

the  door  as  if  he  had  been  shot.* 

Of  hi s^  introduction  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  Joseph  Heco  wrote:    "The  President 
stretched  out  a  huge  hand,  saying  he  was  glad  to  meet  one  coming  from  such  a  far-off 
place  as  Japan.  He  shook  hands  with  me  very  cordially,  and  then  he  made  a  great  many 
inquiries  about  the  position  of  affairs  in  our  country." 

While  the  conversation  was  going  on,  Mr.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Gideon  V/elles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  came  in.    Joseph  thanked 
the  President  for  the  appointment  and  stated  that  he  would  soon  be  leaving  for  the  Far 
East,    He  bade  the  other  officials  good-bye,  received  their  good  wishes  and  came  away. 


Riverside,  California, 
March  22,  1959. 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 

THE  Lir'COIl«:  NATIONAL  LIFE  FOUI^ATION, 

Fort  '?ayne,  Indiana, 

Dear  Mr.  McMurtry: 

It  was  nice  to  converse  mth  you  through  your  letter  of 
March  l6th.    The  Lincoln  Lore  Bulletin  enclosed  gave  me  much  pleasure. 
It  is  certain  that  your  work  must  be  very  interesting  indeed. 

Yes,  it  was  surprising  to  find  Lincolnana  in  relationship  to 
anything  Japanese.    Joseph  Heco  -  first  Japanese  to  become  an  American 
citizen,  first  of  his  race  to  belong  to  the  U.S. Navy,'  first  publisher  of 
an  ■Hiiglish  newspaper  in  Nippon  and  first  in  so  many  other  \mys,  was  bom 
on  the  shores  of  Japane  Inland  Sea  -  that  arm  of  it  called  the  Harima  Nada  - 
in  1837.    It  must  be  remembered  that  Japan  was  then  in^solation  and  had  been 
sealed  f rom  t  he  world  for  more  than  200  years.__   The  Shogunate  rulsd.  for  the 
liikados  who  v/ere  virtually  imprisoned  in  Kyoto,    Foreigners  landing  upon 
the  Sacred  Shores  of  Dai  Nippon  were  treated  roughly,  and  the  only  contact 
with  the  outside  world  was  through  the  Dutch  traders  who  were  imprisoned 
beyond  the  water  gate  at  Nagasaki, 

Joseph,  called  Hiko  or  Hikozo  -  was  an  orphan  child, ..as  far 
as  his  male  parent  was  concerned.    He  lived  in  a  shack  with  his  Mother, 
There  seemed  no  chance  that  he  would  ever  be  able  to  travel  beyond  his 
ov/n  Ken  -  or  County.    Society,  under  the  Sh^gun  was  so  regimented  that 
even  the  length  of  a  baby's  bonnet  was  determined  by  law.    Officials  fright- 
ened the  lad  to  death.    He  would  not  have  dared  to  gave  on  the  Shogun' s 
countenance.    The  samurai  -  with  their  two-edged  mvords  were  erapov/ered  to 
cut  such  as  he  to  pieces  for  so  much  as  an  oblique  glance  in  their  direction. 
Powerful  feudal  Lords  -  the  Daimyo  -  ruled  beneath  the  Shogun  -  over  t|je 
Provinces.  ^ 

TJhen  Joseph  was  about  13,  he  was  allowed  to  board  a  sake  junk 
which  was  en  voyage  from  Osaka  to  a  seaport  on  the  Island  of    Shikoku.  ^7ith 
his  fellovjs  he  visited  the  Temple  of  Kompira,  near  Marugame.    On  the  return 
voyage,  the  junk  was  hit  by  a  typhoon  and  blovm  far  out  to  Sea.  TTe  shall  skip 
over  detail  of  the  shipwreck.    The  account  sounds  like  a  Nordhoff-Hall  opus. 

As  it  happened,  when  the  crew  and  Hiko  were  near  death,  they 
were  picked  up  by  the  black  barque  Auckland  -  a  sugar  carrier  -  out  of  Hong 
Kong  and  taken  to  gold  rush  San  Francisco.      There  they  were  believed  to 
be  the  first  of  their  race  to  visit  our  shores.    The  characters  of  dubious 
repute  in  that  Vigilante  tovm;  business  men  and  politicians  welcomed  them 
with  open  arms.    They  ?janted  the  crew  to  remain  in  the  States.    Object:  To 
educate  them  as  emissaries  from  the  U.S.  to  Japan  when  that  country  should 
be  opened  to  trade. 

Heco  or  Hiko  -  being  the  youngest  -  was  the  only  one  who  wished 
to  learn.  Hphad  been  taught  to  be  afraid  of  the  TThite  Barbarians,  but  he 
wished  education  and  vias  curious  about  everything  he  saw.  Eventually,  he 
was  'adopted*  by  Mr.  Beverley  C  Sanders,  Collector  Port  of  San  Francisco 

whose  home  and  family  vjere  in  Baltimore.    Eventually,"^  Mr.  Sanders  began 
trading  with  the  Russians,  his  business  failed  and  Joseph  was  more  or  less 
on  his  0¥m  in  the  great  panic  of  1855* 


Keco  -  Joseph,  Cont'd.  J^jUrjljCh  J^'-'^^-^-^ 

Mr.  Sanders,  ixQB&vS?-,  did  put  the  boy  in  an  Eastern  school.  He 
took  hiin  to  see  Presidents  Pierce  ana  Buchanan.    Joseph,  vrondering,  tried  to  understand 
a  GoveriLnent  that  v/ould  pennit  the  common  man  to  see  the  Chief  men  of  the  Nation  without 
the  necessity  of  performing  the  kovrtow. 

For  a  time,  Heco  stayed  vdth  Senator  Gwin  of  Californiq.  The 

experience  v-as  not  a  happy  one.    He  knew  the  fainily  of  Professor  Louis  Aa:gasiz.  The  Carers 

of  Boston,  part  ovmers  in  the  shipping  fiim  of  Macondray  &  Co.,  of  S.F.  -  whose  ship  had 
picked  Eiiiii  up,  were  very  ld.nd. 

In  June,  1958,  Joseph  who  v/as  looking  for  a  -,/ay  to  return  to  Japan, 
met  Lt.  J.  M.  Brooke,  U.S.N. ,  who  later  was  responsible  for  the  steel-sheathing  of  the 
Monitor.    The  Lieutenant  was  organizing  a  party  to  survey  v/aters  between  California  and 
Honolulu,  and  tlie  Coast  of  China  and  Japan.    Joseph  vras  to  be  clerk  of  the  expedition. 
Preparatory  to  his  departure  for  the  Orient,  Mi-.  Sanders  Tjhora  Joseph  called  "my  Old  Gentleman' 
thought  that  he  should  become  an  American  citizen.    (There  v^as  a  hassle  in  "ashington  as 
to  whether  the  youth  was  to  be  classified  an  Indian  or  something  else.)    Joseph  had  become 
a  Christian,  and  tl. rough  I.'j:*s.  Sanders,  he  joined  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Heco  always  regarded  hii.iself  as 
an  American,  and  a  Christian,  though  interests  in  his  later  life  were  primarily  Jajnnese. 

From  Honolulu,  where  they  celebrated  Fdng  Kahmaamaeh' s  birthday, 
it  was  expected  that  Heco  should  leave  the  Brooke  Expedition  and  go  on  to  China,  and 
thence  to  Japan  where  the  treaty  ports  were  to  be  opened.    He  reached  Hong  Kong  in  1B59. 
There  -.as  great  activit-   in  the  Port.    Consuls  of  the  Nations  were  being  placed  in  Japan, 
and  Joseph'met  To^/nsend  Harris  first  I.Iinister  from  the  U.S.  to  Nippon  aboard  the  Fj-ssissippi. 
(Townsend  Harris  v/as  first  Minister  from  any  outside  Nation  in  all  the  years  since  Japan' s 
isolation.    His  story  has  been  told  -  HollyiYOod  style  -  in  the  picture  "The  Barbarian  and 
the  Geisha."  ■   i7ith  the  Minister  Heco  returned  to  his  native  land  and  was  present  when,  on 
July  4th,  1859,  the  stars  and  Stripes  -  "the  first  foreign  flag  to  be  unfurled  in  the 
annals  of  the  olace"  wefe  run  uo  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  at  Kanagawa,  near  Yokohama. 

■^fhen  the  ports  were  opened,  both  the  Japanese  and  the  incoming 
Nationals  suffered  shock,    Tvfo  great  forces  of  the  Japanese  Government  -  t|>e  party  of  the 
Shogun  and  the  party  of  the  Ltikado  -  were  at  each  others'  tliroats.    The  Mikado's  party  was 
insisting  that  the  Foreigners  be  expelled.    They  hoped  to  embroil  the  Shogunate,  so  that 
the  Restoration  v;ould  come  about  more  easily.    As  a  result  of  this  state  -  and  the  natural 
antipathy  which  the  Japanese  felt  for  the  "Red-headed  Barbarians",  there  were  many  murders 
in  \vhich  outsiders  were  hacked  to  pieces.    These  affairs  finally  ended  in  all  the  Powers 
striking  their  Corisular  flags  and  moving  dov;n  to  the  safety  of  the  ships  anchored  off 
Yokohama.    '7ar  was  in  the  air,  and  only  Tovmsend  Harris  the  American  vAio  was  said  to  have 
failed  in  love  with  0-kichi  san  -  held  out  against  Japan's  partition.  His  stubborness  gave 
the  Nipponese  time  to  vjo  rk  out  their  difficulties  with  the  Outsiders  and  to  vrork  tovjard 
the  solution  of  their  internal  problems. 

In  the  South  of  Japan,  the  native  Lords  who  espoused  the  MiMado' s 
cause,  were  trying  to  close  the  Inland  Sea  to  Foreign  shipping.    '"Then  the  Dairayo  -  or  Lords- 
fired  on  the  foreign  ships  in  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki,  Joseph  went  along  aboard  the 
'iYyoming  as  interpreter  and  observer.    In  a  sharp  engagement^  Lord  Choshiu' s  forces  were 
sent  to  the  bottom  and  some  America nswere^  killed.    It  was  quite  a  battle  and  one  that  has 
been  ignored  by  the  hJ-storians.  ^j^^^^^^iiii^qj^ 

Because  of  his  part  in  the  affair,  Joseph  was  hunted  by  the  ronin 
-  or  outlaws  -  whose  heads  were  enclosed  in  basket  msks.    The  Heco  diary  is  very  important 
as  it  contains  a  native-eye  view  of  Japanese-Araerican  relations  in  those  early  days.  After 
Shimonoseki,  the  ships  of  the  Powers  again  moved  tCT/;ard  the  South,  and  the  ptoud  ships  which 
the  Lords  had  purchased  in  the  hope  of  building  up  a  floet,  were  sunk.    Eventually,  however. 


Heco  -  Joseph  -  Cont'd.  ^ 

the  Southern  Lords  began  secretly  treating  mth  the  British  and  other  outsiders.  Joseph 
believpd  that  the  Restoration  v/ould  mean  greater  freedom  for  his  people.    Society  at  home, 
he  beli-ved,  ^ms  too  closely  integrated.    He  wanted  outside  knowledge  for  them.    He  went 
to  the  assistance  of  such  men  as  Kido,  Inouye  and  the  Lord  of  what  had  been  his  home  Province 
and  advocated  sending  scholars  abroad.    Already  the  Militarists  wanted  to  get  Foreign 
armaments  so  they  could  put  the  eight  corners  of  the  world  under  the  Mikado's  roof... but  this 
he  evidently  did  not  realize. 

It  McLS  in  1862,  that  he  had  met  President  Lincoln  in  Viashington. 
The  united  States  was  not  so  powerful  in  the  East  as  it  had  been,  due  to  fighting  on  the 
S«a     Stjll,  he  watched  the  United  States'  picture  as  closely  as  he  could.    In  July,  1865, 
he  r-ceived  a  letter  from  Viillia'a  H.  Seward  concerning  the  attack  which  had  been  made  on 
his  ovm  person,  and  the  death  of  I'Ir.  Lincoln.    A  facsimile  of  this  letter  is  contained  m 
the  diary. 

Sojvie times  he  remembered,  with  humor,  the  time  he  had  been 
arrested  as  a  Confederate  spy  in  Baltimore  while  waiting  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln.    The  entry 
which  concerned  the  President's  assassination  is  simple.    He-^^rote  a  letter  to  Mr.  oeward 
asking  him  to  relay  condolences  to  the  Lincoln  family. 

In  describing  Mr.  Lincoln,  Heco  said:  "The  President  was  tall, 
lean,with  lar.^e  iiands,  darkish  hair  streaked  mth  grey,  sli.Jit  side-whiskers  and  clean 
shaved  about  the  mouth.  He  v,as  dressed  in  a  black  frock  coat.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
a  mo.  t  sinceres^  and  kind  person,  greatl beloved  by  all  those  viao  came  m  contact  with 
him,  and  more  especially  by  his  Party  and  friends." 

•      ■        The  Heco  diaries  were  edited  by  lames  Murdoch,  M.A.,  but  there 
were  a  >  reat  many  'sides'  on  the  research  which  mde  the  picture  of  those  turbulent  days 
for  both  Jaoan  and  the  United  States  to  come  clear.    Books  and  magazines  comirised  a  small 
library,    f  was  able  to  get  original  papers  from  the  Heco  estate.    Josepn' s  wioow  was  very 
old.    The  voung  daughter  of  a  samurai,  she  still  lived  in  1934  when  I  went  to  work  on  the 
subject,    it  vms  necessary  to  i^lllto  the  annals  of  San  Francisco.    Joseph  came  there  in 
1851,  and  the  Vigilantes  and  the  Sydney  Ducks  were  to  clash.    There  were  auels  jnd  much 
oolitical  activity... and  a  straggle  was  shaping  up  for  Japanese  trade. ^  It  was  thought  of 
ks  a  new  Galconda.    The  diaries  tell  the  story  of  the  country's  stripping  -  in  point  of 
^old  koban  ar.d  swords,  silks  and  even  rice  -  v^en  the  land  was  flung  open.    At  one  time  I 
.fei  a  memLr  of  the  San  Francisco  Con^onwealth  Club  who  loaew  about  Heco    He  P-f  f 
Places  where  the  barque  Aukland  had  landed  mth  the  Japanese  crew  m  1851.    It  was  necessary 
to  go  into  the  Co^nder  Perry  papers,  the  Lt.  Brooke  papers,  and  much  more  to  lay  the  story 
and  satisfy  my  curiosity  -  I  am  afraid. 

Since  the  Heco  diaries  show  that  he  was  first  of  his  race  to 
become  an  American  citizen  -  Makahama  Manjiro  came  to  the  states  before  him  -bu^^^ 
r^tbpr  colorless  and  certainly  not  so  smart  as  Joseph  or  so  enterprising;  .^ericans  ana 
Soanose^Ik;  shouU  ^e  very  interested  not  only  in  hm  but  the  histoi,,  which  he  relates 
^t  Ss  L^  bLfmv  opinion,  that  if  Nations  could  build  up  points  of  agreement  instead  of 
^X^^M  in  disagreement,  we  wouM  not  as  human  beir^^s  be  in  -r  present  dilen... 
(Heco  represents  the  positive  approachin  relation  to  Japanese-Am.erican  affairs.) 

,   ,  If  you  are  further  interested  in  Heco  and  Lincoln,  please  let  me 

■  know.    I  .^rk  as  a  colur.mist  (Agriculture)  for  the  California  Farmer.  ^^J:^ 
Editor's  Father  was  the  Pickett  of  Pickett's  Gap  fame.)    The  sheet  was  started  m  gold  rush 
days,  and  is  highly  respected  and  ^/idely  distributed. 

Thank  you  for  reading,Mr .McMurtry.  _  It  is__nice  to  meet  one  who 

has  a  kirdred  interest. 

Rte  ir3,  Box  426,  River  side, Calif  • 
Tel:  ov  9-4531. 


IN  THE    MATTER  OF 
THE  AUTHBITTICATION  OF  LINCOLN  OR  BOWLING  GREEN  CABIN 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  ) 

)  5S. 

COUNTY  OF  MENARD  ) 

CH.'^ITY  HIBBS.  of  Petersburg,   in  said  County  and 
State,    oeing  lirst  duly  sworn,  according  to  law,   on  her  oatn 
states  as  follows 

Her  age  is  seventy  nine  years;   she  has  resided  in 
Menard  County,   Illinois,  lor  more  than  sixty  years  last  past 
and  was  married  to  W.  C.  Green  when  sue  was  oi   the  age 
of  sixteen  years,   in  the  territory  then  known  as  Sangamon 
County  and  known  as  Menard  County.     She  lurtner  states  that 
she  went  to  live  with  the  parents  of  her  husband,  W.  C. 
GREEN;   that  she  spent  the  lirst  days  of  her  married 
life  with  her  husband  in  the  cabin  occupied  as  a  home 
by  Bowling  Green  and  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  from 
about  the  year  1833  or  34  to  1837  or  38;   she  knows  that 
the  building  known  and  called  the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  is  the 
same  identical  Duilding  in  v/hich  Abraham  Lincoln  dwelt  for  the 
period  oi'  time  above  stated  and  that  Bowling  Green, 
tne  father  of  her  husband,  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
lived  and  died  in  said  Log  Caoin;  that  upon  the  death  of 
the  said  Bowling  Green,  her  husband,  W.  C.  Green,  became 
the  owner  of  the  farm  and  land  upon  which  v/as  located 
said  Log  Cabin;  that  her  husband,  W.  C.  Green,  who  was  known 
JJtld^  called  Top  Green  died  about  nine  years  ago  at  Ashland, 
in  Cass  County,   Illinois  and  that     she  suosequently  married 

Isaac  Hibbe. 

She  further  states  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common 


COPY 


knowledge  that  Bowling  Green  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  close 
and  intimate  iriends  and  tnat  Abrsdiam  Lincoln  began  the  study 
of  law  while  residing  witn  the  said  Bowling  Green,  which  was 
subsequent  to  the  aeath  of  Anna  Rutledge  and  that  Bowling 
Green  was  credited  with  the  aiversion  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mind  from  the  disturbance  caused  oy  the  griei  over  the  death 
of  Anna  Rutleage. 

The  land  upon  which  this  cabin  was  built  v;as  subse- 
quently purchased  by  a  Krs.  Hot I ing  or  her  husbana,  Mr.  Eoffing 
and  that  the  cabin  was  on  saia  lana  until  a  few  years  ago  and 
was  used  as  a  corn  crio  or  cow  stable  while  it  remained 
where  it  was  built;   out  tnat  it  wac  removed  to  the  banKs 
of  the  Sangajnon  River  ana  replacea  as  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  people  who  came  to  Ola  Salem  Chautauqua,  where 
it  now  stands. 

Affiant  further  states  that  as  to  the  identity  of 
of  the  cabin  known  and  called  the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin,  she 
files  and  makes  exhioit  oi  a  true  and  correct  photograph 
being  a  reproduction  of  the  cabin  as  it  is  and  has  been  for 
a  numoer  of  years;  and  tnat  there  is  no  possible  question 
about  it  being  the  same  builaing  where  Abrahajn  Lincoln  read 
law  and  lived  for   the  period  of  time  herein  mentioned. 
And  furtner  affiant  sayetn  not. 

her 

Attest:  Pern  E.  Pono.  Charity  x  Hib'r's 

mark 

Suuscribed  and  sworn  to  oefore  me  this  30th  day 
of  November  A,  D.  1914. 

Ross.  A.  Nance.  

Circuit  Clerk, 


SEAL 


COPY 


state  of  Illinois,  ) 
County  of  Menard.  j 


RICHARD  WOLDRIDGE,     being  first  duly  sworn,  on 
oath  deposes  and  says:     I  an  now  of  the  age  of  78  years  and  .vas  loorn 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Menard  County,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  He 
has  known  and  been  faLiiliar  with  the  Cabin  known  as  "The  Lincoln 
Cabin"  that  is  situated  on  the  Farm  of  Louisa  Hofing  near  Peters- 
burs    Illinois,  and  has  known  the  said  Cabin  since  the  year  lo4^, 
that' said  Cabin  was  built  on  the  farm  of  one  Bowling  Greene,  which 
said  farm  adjoined  the  said  town  of  New  Salem;     that  said  Cabin  was 
>M,-iT+  -hv  the  qaid  Bov/lina;  Greene  and  occupied  by  hira.     Aiiiant  lur- 
Ser  sStes  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  said  Bowling  Greene 
in  his  lifetime;     that  said  Greene  was  conmonly  known  m  nistop^  as 
beine  a  F^^eat  friend  and  companion  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Affiant 
furJhe?  s'tltes  that  he  has  always  heard  and  understood  and  has  every 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  truf,  that  while  at  Hew  Salem  Lincoln, 
for  a  long  time  lived  with  the  said  Bowling  Greene  m  this  Cabin 
-rom  the  fear  1832  to  1838,  in  which  time,  tradition  says,  he  studied 
iawT    ?hat  taid  ireene  d^ed  leaving  the  farm  on  which  this  Cabin  is 
locked  to  his  son  W.  C.  Greene,  ^ho  afterwards  sold  ^^^e  farm  to  the 
husband  of  the  present  owner  Louisa  Hofing.     Affiant  ^'-^Jther  states 
Sat  ?o  his  certain  knowledge  this  Cabin  is  the  S3ine  Cabin  that  J^-^ 
occupied  by  Bowling  Greene,  when  he  lived  near  New  Salem.  Affiant 
?u"ier  sStes  that  he  has*  of  ten  heard  Thomas  J^^f  ^Jf , 

wo  +  v-ina    qnvB-h  'Catkins    William  G.  Greene  and  W.  C.  Greene,  axi  01 
;j  m'a're  nS^e^d     say' tS  they  knew  Lincoln  well  f-.f  ^Jj/^^ 
home  with  Bowling  Greene  in  this  Cabin  from  the  year  lb32  to  the 


year  1838. 


RICHAKD  WOLDRIDGE, 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me, 
this  4"    day  of  July,  A.  D.  1914-. 

( seal) 

G.  B.  Watkins, 

Notary  PUblic. 


state  of  Illinois,  ) 

)  SB. 

County  of  Menard,  ) 


RICHA11D  TOLDRIDGS,  toeing  first  duly  sworn,  on 
oath.  detDoses  and  says:     I  am  now  of  the  age  of  78  years  and  was 
toorn  in  what  is  now  known  as  Menard  County,  m  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, within  atoout  seven  miles  of  the  town  known  as  New  Salem.  He 
has  known  and  been  familiar  with  the  Cahin  known  as  "The  Lincoln 
Cahin"  that  is  situated  on  the  Farm  of  Louisa  Hofmg  near  Peters- 
burs    Illinois,  and  has  known  the  said  Cabin  since  the  year  1^542, 
that' said  Cabin  was  built  on  the  farm  of  one  Bowling  Greene  which 
sJld  fl^  adjJined  the  said  to^  of  New  Salem;     that  -aid  Cabin  was 
■hiiilt  bv  the  said  Bowling  Greene  and  occupied  by  hira.  -^tiiant 
?urtL?s^ates  ihat  he  wis  well  acquainted  with  the  said  Bowling 
Greene  in  his  lifetime;     that  said  Greene  was  commonly  known  in 
history  as  beinp  a  great  friend  and  companion  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
iJfiaS  ?urthe?  states  that  he  has  always  heard  and  understood  and 
Jave  eve      Reason  to  believe  it  to  be  tru.e.  that  while  at  New  Salem, 
Soln    foJ  a  long  time  boarded  with  the  said  Bowling  Greene  in 
TSs  Cabin  and  actually  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  home  of  his 
friend-     that  said  Greene  died  leaving  the  farm  on  which  this  Cabin 
Is  Jockerto  his  son  W.  C.  Greene,  who 

the  husband  of  the  present  owner  Louisa  Hofing.  .f  J^^^^Jgn 
\  4.^-  +r,  ViH«?  rprtain  knowledge  this  Cabin  is  the  same  oaoin 

?hS  was  occiSied  brBoSung  Greene,  when  he  lived  near  New  Salem. 
A?fiaS  fu5?Ser  states  that  he  has  often  heard  Thomas  '-Catkins  Mc- 
fiiane  ktkins    Sarah  Watkins,  William  G.  Greene  and  W.  C.  G^eone, 
firof  ihJm  are  now  dead,  sa^  that  they  knew  Lincoln  well  when  he 
made  his  home  with  Bowling  Greene  in  this  Cabin. 


Richard  Wo Id ridge. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me. 

G.  B.  Watkins.  (SEAL) 
Notary  Public. 


My  Coimnission  expires  May  20th,  1917* 
G.  B.  W. 


state  of  Illinois,  ) 

1  sb: 

County  of  Menard,  ) 


G.  S.  WILLIAMSOH,  teing  first  duly  sworn,  on 
oath  deposes  and  says:     I  ^  now  of  the  age  of  79  years  and  was 
v^v.v,  -in  wviit  is  now  knom  as  Menard  County,  m  the  State  ol 
S^LoL      He  Sas  knoSHnd  teen  fa^niliar  with  the  CaMn  known  as 
Jiip  Tinooln  CaMn"  that  is  situated  on  the  ?arra  of  Louisa  Hofing 
near  Pe?e?SuSs,  Illinois  and  has  known  the  said  Cabin  since  the 

SHxi?  -Sef  a./...  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 

"af  HersSer.r/=or„"L^T-n  %        n  e  . 

Greene  in  this  Cabin  from  the  y«f^^j332  to  lb3«,        f  J^^^^  [y,^ 
tradition  says  he  ^^^^  ^^^^r^^J^f . fits  so^^l  c!  Greene,  w^^ 
farm  on  which  this  Cabin  is  1°<=^^,^^,  ^hS  present  owner  Louisa 

afterwards  sold  the  farm  to  the  ^usband  "^^^^^P^J^^J^^Q.^iedge  this 
Hofing.     Affiant  ^^^^^f  ,f^f  J^3^^feupLrby  loinSg  Greene?  when 
Cabin  is  the  same  Cabin  ^^'^JfT^nt  fi^rther  states  that  he  has  often 
he  lived  near  New  Salem.     Affiant  further  s^^^^  Willia^n  G. 

heard  Thomas  V/atkins    McClane  J'at.  ns    Sar^^  ^Vat.  ^^^^ 

kreniSoln-weh'wrerAe'mid^e  his  home  with  Bowling  Greene  in  tnis 
Cabin  f?Sm  the  year  1832  to  the  year  1838. 


G.  S.  '.VILLI AMSOH. 


Suljscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me, 
this  4"    day  of  July,  A.  D.  1914. 


(SEAL) 


n.  B.  Watkins 

Notary  Public. 


COPY 


190?  Keyes  Avenue, 

Madison,  Viii  scon  sin, 

Februa.ry  16,  1929, 

Mr«  Geo.  P.  Hembrecht, 
State  Gapitol, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hainbrecht: 

Both  mother  and  I  feel  highly  gratified  that  you  have 
so  carefully  preserved  father's  story  transmitted  to  him  by 
Lois  E.  Fillis  concerning  Lincoln  and  his  favorite  poem  "Oh  Vfey 
Should  the  RTDirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud?".    After  father's  death 
last  fall,  mother  and  I  found  a  letter  among  father's  papers  from 
LQis  E.  Hillis,  dated  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  February  11.     The  year 
does  not  awear  on  the  letter,  but  to  the  best  of  mother's 
recollection  it  was  written  late  in  the  eighties.     It  must  have 
been  written  shortlv  after  father  contributed  his  story  to  the 
Inter  Ocean.     The  following  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
letter  now  in  the  possession  of  our  family  from  Lois  E.  Hillis: 

"Elgin,  Feb,  11th. 

ly  esteemed  friend  ■ 

Several  months  ago  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  article  in  rega.rd  to  the  poem  "Oh  Urtiy    Should  the 
Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud"  you  wrote.     It  has  been 
co-pjeri  all  over  and  I  have  been  in  receipt  of  numerous 
letters  from  the  north,  south,  east  a,nd  west  recuesting 
conies  of  it,  one  person  desiring  me  to  cut  out  a  verse 
and  send  her  saying  I  could  easily  fill  it  in  with  my 
own  hand  writing. 

A  Capitalist  of  Chicago  has  written  me  3  letters 

wishing  to  buy  it. 

The  article  was  correct  with  the  exception  oi  tne 
time.     I  received  it  from  Pres.  Lincoln  at  Danville  111. 
iiTTBSS.    We  were  'giving  concerts  there  and  he  was 
engaf^-ed  in  court.  Judge  David  Davis  presiding,  and  the 
latter  was  very  kind  to  us  always  giving  us  the  court 
house  for  our  entertainment. 

AS  you  set  the  ball  in  motion  I  thought  it  might 
interest  you  to  know  how  far  it  had  rolled „ 

Gan  you  give  me  the  names  of  those  of  your  class 
in  sinking  who  tdiok  their  certificates? 

Your^'sister  told  me  you  called  with  one  of  your  _ 
children.     I  was  sorry  I  was  not  a,t  home.     I  am  not  ax 
home  on  Thursday,  Friday  or  Saturday.     I  am  teaching 
in  Chicago  and  studying  myself  there. 


Mr.  Greo.  P.  Hambrecht* 


Remember  me  to  Mrs,  A,     I  received  a  copy  of 
the  Inter  Ocean  which  I  supposed  came  from  you. 
Thanks. 

I  have  not  seen  today's  paper.     I  am  wondering 
how  Rissa  is.  4©4ay:     There  is  a  great  deal  of 
feeling  for  and  against  him»     It  is  amusing  at  the 
table  to  hear  the  different  opinions. 

y.Y  life  is  terribly  crowded  -  as  the  mista.kes 
here  will  show  and  I  have  not  time  to  copy.     I  have 
written  this  in  the  same  old  music  room  -  momente.rily 
expecting  a  pupil.     I  had  the  pleasare  of  seeing 
"Our  Ben"  a.  few  v^eeks  since.     I  met  him  on  the  cars 
and  we  rode  as  far  as  Wheaton, together . 

A  pupil  now:     In  my  next  I  will  write  you  of 
the  disposition  I  ha.ve  m.ade  of  the  poem  a.s  it  came 
through  your  article. 

I  should  be  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at 
any  time. 

Respectfully, 

L «  E ,  H  • 

(Lois  Hillis) 
Please  give  me  your  exact  address." 


I  personally  recollect  visiting  Mrs,  Hillis  with  my 
parents  at  the  Protestant  Old  People's  Rome  at  Elgin,  Illinois, 
y/est  side,  between  1890  and  1900.     Mrs,  Hillis  was  so--journing 
at  this  home  a,t  the  time, 

I  am  submitting  this  ma.terial  to  you  in  order  to 
complete  the  story  heretofore  submitted  to  you  by  my  father. 
Colonel  ITilliam  J.  Anderson. 


With  kind  regards,  believe  me. 


WAAiKO 


Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  A.  Anderson 


Reminiscenoee  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
by 

Colonel  W.  J.  Anderson 
February  18,  19S1 


When  I  was  a  boy  of  seventeen  I  had  a  music  teacher 

a  Mrs.  Lois       Hillis,  who  was  a  member  of  the  He^hall  Family, 

a  concert  troupe,  which  in  the  fifties  was  very  well  known  in 

the  middle  west.    One  day  after  the  cloae  of  my  lesson  Mrs.  Hillis 

took  from  a  cabinet  in  her  office  a  faded  blue  paper  which  she 

said,  before  handing  it  to  me  to  look  at,  she  -'^ould  like  me  to 

become  the  owner  of  when  she  died.    For  the  present  she  said  she 

held  it  90  sacredly  that  she  wouldn*t  part  with  it  but  that  I 

might  oarry  it  for  a  time  and  then  return  it  to  her  until  her 

death  should  put  the  paper  in  my  possession.    The  paper  was  a 

long  sheet  of  the  old  fashioned  legal  cap,  upon  which,  in  jtery 

plain  writing,  was  a  copy  of  the  poem  "Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit 

be  Proud",  and  it  was  signed  "A.  Lincoln".    She  said,  "I  shall  tell 

you  about  it",  and  then  she  related  the  following  reminiscence: 

"It  was  early  in  the  fall  of  '49,  when  I  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  that,  with  my  father  and  mother  and  my  two 
sisters,  abrother,  and  the  gentleman  who  afterward  became  my 
husband,  I  was  traveling  through  portions  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  giving  concerts.    Our  troupe  was  well  known  then  as 
the  lewhall  Family.    In  those  days  our  traveling  was  done 
almost  entirely  by  stage  or  private  conveyance.    There  were 
no  railroads  in  the  portion  of  Michigan  and  we  were  making 
what  was  later  called  "one  night  stands"  in  thriving  towns. 
When  we  had  been  about  a  week  on  our  circuit  there  appeared 
at  the  hotel  one  evening,  ^ust  before  our  concert,  three  men 
on  horseback,  who  turned  out  to  b  e  congressmen  from  that 
district  then  making  a  canvass  for  a  second  term,  the  chairman 
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of  his  oommittee,  T»hc8©  name  1  Co  not  remember,  md  a  very 
homely,  ung^ilnly  looking  man  ^^hethor  on  hornebasK  or  on 
foot,  ?7hose  uams  was  givwn  as  Lirvcoln.    Kone  of  my  family 
had       that  tir.e  aver  heard  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  so  he  was 
equally  a  stranger  to  ue  with  the  otbera .    Aa  we  were,  in  a 
way,  rublic  ohdraotera,  we  intrcluoed  all  aroimd,  and  that 
erening  —  ^hoTf^  g^ntl'-'r^^n  having  h©lcl  their  politioal~  Eieeting 
in  tha  afternoon  —  at         1  our  concert  in  one  of  the  looal 
ohurv^^le3.    For  alght  dy.ys  following  that  we  traveled  with  this 
trio  of  political  carapai gnere ,  and  as  their  meetings  were  alwayf? 
held  In  the  afternoon  in  order  to  give  the  raruiera  an  opportu- 
nity to  att^^nd,  the  three  gentieffien  attended  our  concerte,  w® 
giving  *h'?*^_  -iOTTi-- limentary  t  io'iers  . 

We  beoarae,  in  a  way,  very  wel^  aoquainted  and  on 
the  eighth  day — or  rather  the  eighth  evehing*-~after  our  concert 
the  chairman  in  ohar^-e  of  the  campaign  informed  u8  that  their 
route  the  follo'.?ing  day  would  diverge  froBfi  our®  and  that  they 
would  like  very  much  to  hear  more  than  the  ordinary  amotrnt  of 
of  fsualo,  3uch  a3  we  had  been  i^jiving  tham  for  tfc^lr  entertaini^if-jnt 
at  the  hctela  in  the  ev-^ning,  and  Biy    inters ,  ■  and  myaelf  parti- 
cularly, s.an5  pretty  near  our  full  repertoire  for  thea,  they 
seemingly  being  very  muoh  delighted.    There  irafs  a  axsiall  iiaelodian 
in  that  hotel,  a  luxury  ^tq  had  not  found  a -XI  of  the  ®*-.#pping 
plabes.    Quite  late  in  the  evening,  when  there  was  elapse  in  the 
muaical  program,  the  congrdaaional  candidate  turned  to  Mr,  hinooln 
and  said:   "Now  Abe,  you  have  been  lietening  to  theae  young  wom^n  for 
more  th?n  a  we  k,  and  I  think  it  only  fair "that  you  should  sing 
thea  some  of  your  eonga^  *    Lincoln  imstediately  protested  that 
he  had  never  aunij  a  note  In  hie  life  md  wov,ldn*t  begin  then,  but 
his  two         '^.nione  began  to  banter  hdsi,  and  one  mid,  **Why  over 
on  the  o       .;'::on  Abe  has  a  gre?.t  reputation,  as  a  singer..    It  is 
quite  a  cowBion  thing  ever  there  to  invite  him  to  farm  functions 
and  h^.^e  hia  start  ths  sale  of  retook  with  a  goc:l  aeng." 

I7aturallywe  beoawe  very  e»,ger  to  have  Mr.  Linocln  sing. 
My  sisters  and  I,  in  fact  our  whole  troupe  had  taken  a  great  liking 
to  hir:,    "^e  had  heard  him  speak  i  few  times,  bi't  that  had  not 
lapressed  us  a3  muoh  as  something  particularly  pleasing  in  the 
m€m*3  peraonality  and  his  w'^nner  tfvrard  women.    Mr,  Lincoln  listened 
a  while  to  our  solicitations,  and  ihen  in  a  very  esbarraeeed  way ■ 
he  got  up  and  said,  "Tou  fellowe  are  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me, 
and  I  am  going  to  bed,"    I  was  sitting  at  the  melodian,  andae  he 
paosed  mB  I  s-aid  to  hiir:     "Mr.  Lincoln  if  you  have  any  song  that 
you  can  sing  I  know  that  I  can  play  the  aooompaniment  for  it  so  as 
to  '^i'l  you.    If  you  will  ^ust  tell  me  what  it  is,  I  dan  follow  you 
even  If  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.*    He  turned  to  rae  in  a  very 
embarrassed  way  and  said: 

•Why  Miss  Hewhall,  if  it  was  to  save  my  soul  from  hell  I 
couldn't  imitate  a  note  that  you  wouJLd  touch  on  that.  I 
never  sung  in  my  life  and  never  was  able  to.  Those  fellows 
are  just  simply  liars," 


Seeing  that  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  he  said: 
"But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you.    You  girls  have  been 
ao  kind  singing  for  us,  I'll  repeat  to  you  my  favorite  poem." 
Then,  stepping  to  the  door  which  led  from  the  parlor  to  the 
stairway,  and  leaning  his  awkwara  form  against  the  casing, 
for  he  seemed  almost  too  tall  for  the  door  frame,  and  half 
closing  his  eyes,  he  repeated: 

Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  br  proud? 
Like  a  swif t-'f leeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  xhe  wave, 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leayes  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade. 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high. 
Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved: 
The  mother,  that  infant's  affection  who  proved 
The  husband,  that  mother  and  infant  who  bleat,— 
faoh,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 

(The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in  whose  eyes. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure-- her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and  praised, 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living;  eraiied* ) 

The  hand  of  the  king,  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne. 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  mitre  hath  worn. 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
The  herdsman,  who  clfjmbed  with  hia  goats  up  the  steep. 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread. 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

(The  saint,  who  en;joyed  the  communion  of  heaven. 
The  sirner,  who  dared  to  remain  unf or given. 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just. 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust.; 

So  the  multitude  goes — like  the  flower  or  the  weed. 

That  withers  away  to  let  other  succeed; 

So  the  multitude  comes — even  those  we  behold. 

To  repeat  every  ISrte  that  has  often  been  told: 

For  we  are  the  same,  that  our  fathers  have  been: 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  view  the  same  sxan, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 
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The  thoughts  we  are  thinking,  our  fathers  would  think; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking,  our  fathers  would  Bhririk 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging,  they  also  would  cling  — 
But  it  speeds  from  U3  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold; 

They  scorned — but  the  heart  o^'  the  haughty  is  cold; 

They  grieved — ^but  no  wail  from  their  slumber  will  come; 

They  joyed — but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died — aye,  they  died,  and  we  things  that  are  now. 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lives  over  their  brow. 
And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode. 
Meet  the  things  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Tes I  Hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Aremin,^,led  tc?;ether  in  sunshine  and  rain; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and  the  dirge 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  any  eye- —  *tis  the  draught  of  a  breath; 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death. 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud; 
Ah!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

The  authorship  of  this  poem  has  been  made  known  sinoe 
its  publication  in  the  Evening  Post,    It  was  written  by  William 
Knox,  a  young  Scotchman,  a  contemporary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott— 
who  thought  highly  of  his  promise.    Ee  died  quite  young. 

The  two  verses  in  brackets  were  not  repeated  by  Mr, 
Lincoln,  but  belong  to  the  origins!  poem. 

When  he  had  finished  you  may  be  sure  there  was  no  more 
joking  or  bantering.    I  know  that  for  myself,  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  poem  that  I  felt  more  like  crying  than  talking,  but  as 
he  turned  to  go  up  stairs,  I  said:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  who  wrote  that?" 
He  turned  and  came  back  to  whe^-e  I  was  sitting  and  said:  "Mias 
Kewhall,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  don't  know,  but  if  you  like  it 
I  will  write  it  off  for  you  before  I  go  to  bed  tonight  and  leave 
it  for  you  on  the  table  where  you  can  get  it  when  you  have 
breakfast". 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  campaigning  party  to  leave 
earlier  than  we  had  planned.    I  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  eating 
by  candle  light,  and  I  recall  very  distinctly  I  was  eating  pan- 
cakes and  was  in  the  act  c«  ciitting  one,  holding  it  wity  my  fork 
while  I  used  the  knife,  when  I  was  conscious  of  some  motion  behind 
me,  and  a  great  big  hand  took  hold  of  my  left  hand,  or  rather 
covering  it  on  the  table,  and  with  his  right  hand  a^oxmA  over  ray 
other  shoulder  he  laid  down  a  piece  of  paper  just  in  front  of  my 
plate.    Before  I  could  realize  who  or  what  it  was,  Mr.  Lincoln 
moved  toward  the  door,  saying  "Good-bye,  my  dear".    That  was  the 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him," 
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Late  in  the  eighties  I  was  up  in  Northern  Wisconsin 
on  a  fishing  trip,  and  as  it  was  my  weekly  task  to  furnish  a 
two  column  letter  for  the  Sunday  Chloago  Inter  Ocean,  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  write  when  this  story  of  my  former 
musio  teacher  came  into  my  rind.     I  wrote  the  story  Bubatantially 
as  above,  and  it  appeared  the  next  Sunday  in  the  Chioago  Inter 
Ocean.    Thia  was  a  number  of  years  after  I  had  left  my  earlier 
home,  but  my  musio  teacher  was  atill  living.    Before  noon  of  the 
Monday  following  the  Sunday  of  publication,  Gunther,  the  more  or 
less  famous  candy  man  sf  Chicago,  who  was  maintaining  a  sort  of 
museum  above  his  confectionary  establishment  on  State  Street  in 
Chioago,  called  at  the  home  of  the  music  teacher  and  asked  to 
see  the  copy  of  the  poem  to  which  I  have  referred.    After  first 
attempting  to  discredit  the  genuineness  of  the  oopy^  he  offered 
Mrs.  Hillis  I12S.00  for  it.    Without  giving  it  much  thou^t.,  and 
being  very  much  in  need  of  money,  Mrs.  Hillis  accepted  his  check. 
Some  years  later  than  that  she  told  me  that  she  became  so  worried 
pyer  letting  the  paper  go  that  she  could  not  eat  and  that  night 
she  could  not  sleep,  and  she  got  up  and  took  the  early  ttsain— 
I  thitik  about  five  o'clock — for  Chioago,  and  carried  with  her 
the  check  which  Mr.  Gunther  had  given  her.    She  went  at  once  to 
his  store  and  asked  to  see  him,  and  when  she  was  ushered  into 
his  office  she  was  so  overcome  with  her  emotions  that  she  broke 
down  into  a  fit  of  weeping  before  she  could  tell  what  she  wished. 
Then  handing  him  the  oheok,  she  said  she  wanted  the  Lincoln  copy 
back.  Gunther  laughed  at  her  and  said  to  her  that  he  did  not 
know  that  he  would  consider  a  thousand  dollars  for  it  if  she 
would  offer  it,  but  that  she  certainly  could  not  have  it  back  for 


Reminlaoenoes  of  Abrahan  Linooln 
Colonel  V.  J.  Anderson 
Fe'braary    18*  1931 


When  I  was  a  boy  of  seventeen  I  had  a  isusio  teacher , 

a  Vrs.  Lois  E,  Hlllis«  who  was  a  member  of  the  Wei^hall  Family* 

a  oonoert  troupe*  which  in  the  fifties  was  very  well  known  in 

the  siddle  west.    One  day  after  the  elosie  of  my  lesson  Mrst 

Hillis  took  frcsB  a  oabinet  in  her  offloe  a  faded  blue  paper 

which  she  said*  before  handing  it  to  me  to  look  at*  she  would 

like  me  to  beoome  the  owner  of  when  she  died.    For  the  present 

she  said  she  held  it  so  sacredly  that  she  wouldn't  part  with 

it  but  that  I  might  carry  it  for  a  time  and  then  return  it  to 

her  until  her  death  should  put  the  pamper  in  my  possession.  The 

paper  was  a  long  sheet  of  the  old  fasM^ed  legal  cap*  upon  which* 

in  very  plain  writing,  was  a  eopy  of  the  poem  "Oh  Ihy  Should  the 

Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud**  and  It  was  signed  "A,  tinooln*.  She 

said  "I  shall  tell  you  about  it**  and  then  she  related  the  follow<« 

ing  reminiscence: 

■It  was  early  in  the  fall  of  '49  when  I  ms  sixteen 
years  of  age,  that,  with  my  father  and  mother  and  my  two 
sisters,  a  brother,  and  the  gentleman  who  afterward  became 
my  husband,  I  was  traveling  through  porticms  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  giving  concerts.    Our  troupe  was  well  known  then  as 
The  Newhall  Family.    In  those  days  our  traveling  was  done 
almost  entirely  by  stage  or  private  conveyance .    There  w«re 
no  railroads  in  that  portion  of  Michigan  and  we  were  making 
what  was  later  called  "one  night  stands"  in  thriving  towns. 
When  we  had  been  about  a  week  on  our  circuit  there  appeared 
at  the  hotel  one  evening,  just  before  our  concert,  three  men 
on  horseback,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  congressman  from  that 
district  then  making  a  canvass  for  a  second  term,  the  chair- 
man of  his  committee,  whose  name  X  do  not  remember,  and  a 
very  homely,  ungainly  looking  man  whether  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  whose  name  was  given  as  Lincoln.    Hone  of  my  family  had 
at  that  time  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  so  he  was  equally 
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Late  in  the  eighties  I  was  up  in  Northern  Wisconsin 
on  a  fishing  trip,  and  as  it  was  my  weekly  task  to  furnish  a 
two  column  letter  for  the  Sunday  Chioago  Inter  Ocean,  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  write  when  this  story  of  my  former 
music  teacher  came  into  my    ind.     I  wrote  the  story  substantially 
as  above,  and  it  appeared  the  next  Sunday  in  the  Chioago  Inter 
Ocean.    This  was  a  number  of  years  after  I  had  left  my  earlier 
home,  but  my  music  teacher  was  still  living.    Before  noon  of  the 
Monday  following  the  Sxmdey  of  publication,  Gunther,  the  more  or 
less  famous  candy  man  of  Ohicago,  who  was  maintaining  a  sort  of 
museum  above  his  oonf eotionary  establishment  on  State  Street  in 
Chioago,  called  at  the  home  of  the  musio  teacher  and  asked  to 
see  the  copy  of  the  poem  to  which  I  have  referred.    After  first 
attempting  to  discredit  the  genuineness  of  the  oopy^  he  offered 
Mrs,  Hillia  |135.00  for  it.    Without  giving  it  much  thought,  and 
being  very  muoh  in  need  of  money,  Mrs.  Hillia  accepted  his  check. 
Some  years  later  than  that  she  told  me  that  she  became  so  worried 
over  letting  the  paper  go  that  she  could  not  eat  and  that  night 
she  could  not  sleep,  and  she  got  up  and  took  the  early  tlsain— 
I  thitik  about  five  o*olook— for  Chioago,  and  carried  with  her 
the  check  which  Mr.  Gunther  had  given  her.    She  went  at  once  to 
his  store  and  asked  to  see  him,  and  when  she  was  ushered  into 
his  office  she  was  so  overcome  with  her  emotions  that  ahe  broke 
down  into  a  fit  of  weeping  before  she  oould  tell  what  she  wished. 
Then  handing  him  the  check,  she  said  she  wanted  the  Lincoln  copy 
back.  Gunther  laughed  at  her  and  said  to  her  that  he  did  not 
know  that  he  would  consider  a  thousand  dollars  for  it  if  she 
would  offer  it,  but  that  she  certainly  could  not  have  it  back  for 
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what  he  p*ld* 

*h(i  nurHdun  nrji  nbmt*'  ■■^ne-thlr  1^  X  l'-''^'--;^'  :,/.;t,  ^el::,  ■       'J-  '^o; 


"by 

Colonel  W.  J.  inderooa 


When  X  ma  a  boy  of  se?  an  teen  I  had  a  mmeio  teaclbsr, 
a  Mrs,  Lois  I«  Btllla*  wk&  ira«  a  membe;  of  the  Hewhall  fmiXf, 
a  emoert  troupe*  whloli  in  the  flftiee  was  very  well  Imown  ia 
the  middle  weet.    ^e  day  after  the  eloee  of  my  leeaoa  Mxe. 
Hillle  took  fr^  a  eabinet  In  her  affioe  a  faded  blue  paper 
which  ehe  said*  before  handing  it  to  me  to  look  at,  ahe  would 
like  ae  to  beoome  the  owner  of  when  ehe  died.    For  the  preeent 
ehe  eaid  ehe  held  it  eo  eaoredly  that  she  wouldn't  part  with 
it  but  that  I  might  oarry  it  for  a  time  and  then  return  it  to 
her  until  her  death  should  put  the  paper  in  my  poseeseion.  The 
paper  was  a  long  sheet  of  the  old  fashiimed  legal  oap,  upon  whioh* 
in  very  plain  writing,  was  a  copy  of  the  poem        Ihy  Should  the 
Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Froud*,  and  it  was  signed  "A,  Lincoln".  She 
said  "I  shall  tell  you  about  it",  and  then  ehe  related  the  follow- 
ing reninieoenoe: 

•It  was  early  in  the  fall  of  *49  when  I  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  that,  with  my  father  and  aotber  and  my  two 
sisters,  a  brother ,  and  the  gentlei»an  who  afterward  became 
ny  husband ,  I  was  traveling  through  portions  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  giving  concerts.    Our  troupe  was  well  known  then  as 
The  Hewhall  Faj&ily .    In  those  days  our  traveling  was  done 
almost  entirely  by  stage  or  private  conveyance.    There  were 
no  railroads  in  that  portion  of  Michigan  and  we  were  making 
what  was  later  called  *on@  night  stands*  in  thriving  towns. 
When  we  had  been  about  a  week  on  our  oirouit  there  appeared 
at  the  hotel  one  evening,  just  before  our  concert,  three  men 
on  horseback,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  congressman  from  that 
district  then  waking  a  canvass  for  a  second  tern,  the  chair- 
man of  his  coicRittee ,  whose  name  X  do  not  remember,  and  a 
very  homely,  ungainly  looking  »an  whether  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  whose  name  was  given  as  Lincoln.    None  of  my  faaily  had 
at  that  time  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  so  he  wa»  equally 
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a  •trangsr  to  ue  with  th«  othera.    Ae  m  were.  In  a  way,  public 
cluur«.cter8«  we  Introduced  all  around«  and  that  evening  these 
gentlemen  having  held  their  political  meeting  in  the  afternoon- 
attended  our  oonoert  in  one  of  the  local  ohuiohes.    For  eight 
daye  following  that  «re  traveled  with  thie  trio  of  political 
canpaignere,  and  as  their  meetingei  were  always  held  in  the 
afternoon  in  order  to  give  the  farroer«i  an  opport\mity  to  attend, 
the  three  gentlemen  attended  our  concerta,  we  giving  them  oobj- 
plimentary  tickets. 

We  because,  in  a  way,  very  well  acquainted  and  on  the 
eighth  day  —  or  rather  the  eighth  evening  — -  after  our  concert 
the  chairman  in  charge  of  the  campaign  informed  us  that  their 
route  the  following  day  would  diverge  from  our©  and  that  they 
would  like  very  irmch  to  hear  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of 
mueio,  euch  ae  we  had  tsetin  giving  them  for  their  enter tainajent 
at  the  hotel*  in  the  evening,  and  my  aiettra*  and  ©yself  pat* 
ticuiarly,  sang  pretty  near  «ur  full  repertoire  for  theiE,  they 
•eeaiingly  being  very  much  delisted,    there  was  a  small  Melodian 
in  that  hotel,  a  lumry  we  bad  not  found  in  all  ©f  the  stopping 
piiaces.    Quite  late  in  the  evening,  when  there  was  a  lapse  in 
the  musical  prograo,  the  oongressiona.!  candidata  turned  to  Mr, 
Lincoln  and  said;    "How  Abe,  you  have  b©»n  listening  to  these 
young  women  for  more  than  a  week,  and  I  think  it  only  fair  that 
you  should  sing  them  some  of  y^our  tikngs.**     I<inc<^lm  inediately 
protested  that  he  never  had  sung  a  nots  In  hi®  life  m4.  wouldn't 
begin  fthen.,  but  his  two  companions  beg^  to  banter  him,  and  one 
said  *Why  otter  on  the  Sangamon  ibe  has  a  great  reputation  as  a 
singer.    It  is  quite  a  ooiamon  thing  over  there  to  invite  him 
to  fariB  auctions  and  have  him  start  the  sale  of  stock  with  a 
good  song* . 

naturally  we  became  very  eager  to  have  Mr.  Llaooln 
sing.    My  sisters  and  X,  and  in  fact  our  whole  troupe,  had  taken 
a  great  liking  to  him.    We  had  heard  him  speak  a  few  timss,  but 
that  had  not  impressed  us  so  much  as  seething  partlcuarly 
pleasing  in  the  man's  personality  and  his  manner  toward  wossen. 
Mr.  Lincoln  listened  a  while  to  our  solicitations,  and  then  in 
a  very  embarrassed  way  he  got  up  and  said  "You  fellows  are  try^ 
ing  to  sake  a  fool  of  iie»  and  I  am  going  to  btidr".    I  was  sitting 
at  the  melodian,  and  as  he  passed  sie  I  said  to  him:    "Mr.  Lincoln, 
if  you  havs  any  song  that  you  can  sing  I  know  that  I  can  play 
the  accompaniment  for  it  so  as  to  aid  you.    If  you  will  just  tell 
me  what  it  is,  I  can  follow  you  even  if  I  m  not  familiar  with 
it".    He  turned  to  me  in  a  very  eabarrasssd  way  and  said: 
"Why,  ?fiss  Uewhall,  if  it  was  to  save  my  soul 
from  hell  I  couldn't  imitate  a  note  that  you 
would  touch  on  that.    I  never  sung  in  isy  life 
and  never  was  able  to.    Those  fellows  axe  just 
simply  liars." 

Seeing  that  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  he  saids  "but 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you.    Tou  girls  have  been  so  kind 
singing  for  us,  I'll  repeat  to  you  roy  favorite  poem".  Then, 
stepping  to  the  door  which  led  from  the  parlor  to  the  stairway, 
and  leaning  his  awkward  fons  against  the  casing,  for  he  seemed 
almost  too^tall  for  the  door  franse,  and  half  closing  hie  eyes, 
he  repeated: 


wliy  fthouldi  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proudt- 
Like  a  »wift-f lesting  meteor,  a  faet-f lying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  "break  of  the  wave. 
He  passeth  from  life  to  hie  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade. 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laldj 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high, 
ihall  Koulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  He. 

The  infant  a  nother  attended  and  loved; 
The  mother,  that  infant's  affection  who  proved 
the  husband,  that  siother  and  infant  who  blest 
Saoh,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwelings  of  rest. 

(The  main  on  whose  oheek,  on  -whose  brow,  in  whose  eye. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure— her  triump||S  are  by; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and  praised. 
Are  alike  frosi  the  minds  of  the  living  erased). 

The  hand  of  the  king,  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne. 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  aiitire  hath  worn. 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave. 
Ate  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap. 
The  herdsjsan,  who  olijEbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep. 
The  bef|ar,  who  wandered  in  sear oh  of  his  bread, 
Siive  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

(The  saint,  who  enjoyed  the  coffiBJunion  of  heaven. 
The  sinner,  who  dared  to  remain  unf or  given. 
The  wise  and  the  foolleh,  the  guilty  and  Just. 
Hjgivd  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust.; 

Bq  the  multitude  goes       like  the  flower  or  the  weed. 

That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 

So  the  multitude  comes  ^  even  those  we  behold* 

To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told: 

For  we  ere  the  same  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  se®  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drinl?  the  same  stream,  we  view  the  same  sun. 
And  run  the  same  oouree  our  fathers  have  run. 

Th®  thoughts  we  are  thinking,  our  fathers  would  think; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking,  our  fathers  would  shrink. 
To  the  life  w©  are  clinging,  they  ml s#  would  oling-- 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved— but  the  story  we  oannot  unfold; 
They  scorned — but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  Is  cold; 
Ttey  grieved— but  no  wall  frm  their  sjluwber  will  come; 
They  Joyed— but  the  tongue  of  their  glaA^iess  Is  dumb. 


They  died— aye,  they  died--  fe  things  that  are  now. 

That  walk  on  the  turf  tftat  lies  over  their  brow. 

And  make  in  their  dwwlllnge  a  tranuient  abode, 

Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Tea!  hope  and  deapondeney,  pleaf^ure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain: 

Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  fcurge. 

ill*  !v®  *^  eye,— 'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath: 

It""  °f  *°        paleneee  of  death. 

FroK  the  gilded  ealoon  to  the  bier  and  the  el^^roud:- 
Ah:  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

r.^.v-il'-^^t^^^f'^^i''^  2^  ^^^^        ^^^^1  ^skde  known  iince 

its  publication  in  the  livening  Post.    It  '^as  .written  by  WiUiam 

^  cont^»r...orary  of  eir  Walter  Soott— 
who  thou^t  hi^ly  of  hie  promise.    He  died  quite  young. 
. .  ^  .     The  two  Terses  in  brackets  were  not  repeated  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  but  belong  to  the  original  po«m. 


^ovir,  ,  ^I^Jf    ?  finished  you  may  be  sure  there  wm  no  nore 

with  the  poea  that  I  felt  oore  like  crying  than  talking-  but  as 
ll  tlnln  ^P«taij«*  I  »aidj    -Mr:  LincolS,  Who  wlote  tha?v» 

»ewS?    T^L  ^J'^^       ''^^'^^  ^         Sitting  and  said:  -Mise 

for  vou  ^        +  >,n^  ^  ^      '^^^  tonight  and  leave  it 

for  you  on  the  table  where  you  can  get  it  when  you  have  breakfast. " 

ft«Tii*ir  t>^^*!.  K  ^    .  H        ©aapaigning  party  to  leave 

b^a^nSiP  I         sitting  at  breakfast,  eating 

and  was  L  if^  /  ^ttf^  ^"^^  distinctly  I  was  eating  panolkee 

u«4  JJ-  Lji"!  of  cutting:  one,  holding:  it  with  my  fork  while  I 
a  «e«t  bia  hfn/^^^v^"^?;  conscious  of  some  motion  behind  me,  and 
or,^?«  fai?  ^^"^^ ^*^f L^?}^       *y  left  hand,  or  rather  covering  it 

f       ^""f  with  his  right  hand  around  over  my  other  shoulder 

I  could  realise  who  or  what  it  was,  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  toward  the 
saw  hi^!^       "Good-bye,  my  dear*.    That  was  the  last  time  I  ever 

Late  in  the  eighties  I  was  up  in  Northern  Wisconain  on  a 
fishing  trip,  and  as  it  was  ipy  weekly  task  to  furnieh  a  two  column 
letter  for  the  Sunday  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  write  *hen  this  story  of  my  foriner  oiusic  teacher  came  into 
■y  aind.    I  wrote  the  story  substantially  as  above,  and  it  appeared 
the  next  Sunday  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean.    This  was  a  ntiaber  ttf 
years  after  I  had  left  my  earlier  home,  but  my  music  teacher  was 
•till  living.    Before  noon  of  the  Monday  following  the  Sunday  of 
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puMloatlon.  Ounther.  the  »or.  or  1,„  fa.ou.  candy  «an  of  Chio.go. 
Who  was  maintaining  a  sort  of  a  au.eu.  above  hi,  coafeotionery 
tabll.h..„t  on  State  Street  In  Chicago,  called  at  the  ho»e  of  th. 
«..lc  teacher  and  a.ked  to  .ee  the  copy  of  the  poe»  to  which  I  hare 
referred.    After  flr.t  atte»,pttBg  to  discredit  th.  eenulnene..  of  th, 
eopy.  he  offered  Br.  HlUl.  fus.OO  for  it.    Without  girtng  it  m»eh 
thought,  and  being  rery  «uoh  tn  need  of  eoney.  tee.  HiUie  accepted 
hi.  check.    8o»e  yeare  later  thaa  that  .he  told  me  that  ah.  l,eca«e 
•o  worried  ovar  letting  the  paper  go  that  .be  could  not  eat  and  that 
Bight  .he  eould  not  .leep.  and  «h.  got  up  and  took  the  early  train- 
I  thins  about  five  o'clock-  for  Chicago,  and  carried  with  h.r  th. 
cheek  Which  Mr.  Ounther  had  given  her.    She  went  at  once  to  his 
-itar.  abd  asked  to  .ee  hia.,  and  when  ehe  »ae  u.hered  into  hie  offio. 
•h.  was  BO  overcome  with  h.r  emotion,  that  ehe  hroke  down  into  a 
*1«  of  weeplne  before  ehe  could  tell  what  .he  wished.    Then  handing 
hi.  the  Check,  .he  .aid  .he  wanted  th.  Lincoln  copy  back.  Gunther 
laughed  at  her  and  .aid  to  her  that  he  did  not  know  that    he  would 
ooneider  a  thou.and  dollar,  for  it  if  .he  would  offer  it.  but  that 
•he  certainly  cooTd  not  have  it  back  for  what  he  paid. 

I  afterward,  .aw  the  poem  in  a  ca.e  in  Gunther*.  mu.ew.. 
but  eo»e  time  in  th.  nlnetie.  fire  de.troyed  part  of  the  «u.eu»  and 
about  one-third.  I  have  been  told,  of  thi.  copy  of  Lincoln.,  hand- 
writing was  de.troyed.  but  that  the  remainder  ie  etUl  pre.erved. 

This  was  dictated  by  ice  for  Mr.  Hanbreoht.  Feb. 17th.  1931. 

J;_Anderaon. 


I  still  re-^cmncr  the  first  tire  I  met  IT. Lincoln,     It  was  at 
the  fiepublican  IXational  Convention  at  Philadeli)>!ia  in  June  1850, when 
John  C.Frer:ont  was  nominated  for  Preeident.    In  co.-:panj  was  Henry  S« 
Lane  of  Indiana.     I  called  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  IllinoiB  dele- 
oration  to  sec  i-Ir .Lincoln, whose  nwt'.e  was  being  pressed  for  nomination 
of  Vice  President.    He  was  standing  ntJrr  the  door  when  ire  ^'ntered. 
After  greeting  Lane  cordially, he  extended  hiu  hand  to  roe  and  laaid: 
■Lane,  is  this  your  "boy?"       He  replied,  "JFOjthl©  is  Dave  Hcllovgay's 
boy."    iir. Lincoln  put  his  hand  on  my  heafi  and  eaid,   "You  cor:©  from 
good  old  ykTr.ig  and  QtiaJcer  etock;  go  on  in  the  way  you.  have  started  and 
j'ou  will  coae  out  all  rigrt."      He  i- pressed  me  principally  with  hi© 
ugliness,    I  thought  he  -was  the  hoi'-.eliest  m&n  I  had  ever  8e©n, which 
was  what  I  tl^ought  of  Col  .Lane ,  before  I  met  j'^r  .Lincoln.    Lincoln  isas 
»ore  flattering  to  n:e  than  was  ^T-'ittier  the  firet  time  I  ^i\et  hisi,  fliis 
was  at  U"aflhinr:ton,at  }-rs .Lincoln' s  first  large  entertainment.    It  wajs 
called  a  ball  and  excited  eiuch  adverse  eriticisiri,b*5;cau8e  it  wcs,b  iTeld 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  rebellion, when  there  was  mnch  Buffer- 
ing througl^-out  the  land.     It  was  not  a  ball, but  a  reception  attended 
by  many  distinguished  people  froin  all  parts  of  the  country, and  arong 
the;-,Vhlttier.    He  was  dressed  in  the  plain  irrarb, usually  worn  by 
Friends, and  I  was  prescnt^^d  to  his  as  a  Friend,    He  looked  at  ma  a 
BO.^ent  and  said  with  a  smile,  "Thee  does  not  cresK  like  a  Friend."  I 
saic,   "I  attended  the  School  of  Barnabas  G.^obbs  at  RichirfOnd, Indiana, 
for  •.-.any  years  and  my  far;ily  holds  a  birthright  in  both  branches  of 
the  church, both  orthodox  and  Kicksite.    There  are  a  lar^'-e  nimib&r  of 
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Friends  in  your  State.     I  have  often  wished  to  attend  the  yearly  zaeet 
ings  at  Ricl^jnond,  lut  have  never  "been  able  to  do  so."      He  spoke 
kindly  oi  Barnt.-bas  Koohs  and  fiaid,i.fc  regarded  hi»i  as  one  of  the  btst 
known  educatcrB  in  the  country  and  the  liioet  ell'icient. 
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TiIE  GETTY8BUHG  SPJISCII. 

I  happened  to  loe  in  Washington  in  Movemhcr,  1863, 
&nd  during  a  call  upon  John  P.  Usher,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  he  ashed  mo  if  I  wore  going  to  the  dedication  at 
GettysTjurg.     I  said,   "Ho,  I  guess  ]iot,   its  a  SEiall  tovm  and 
will  be  overrun  vrith  people.     I  don't  think  I*X1  go."  He 
replied  that  he  ho.d  a  telegrain  from  Morton  and  tliat  he  would  he 
there  with  some  Indianapolis  friends,  tliat  the  ProDident  and 
his  Cabinet  v/ere  all  coii^-CS         tiiat  he  vvould  he  gla,d  to  have 
ne  go  as  his  {■;uest.     I  decided  then  that  I  would  go. 

"Wlien  I  Got  to  the  depot,  I  met  a  lot  of  nev/spaper 
friends,  and  I  roinember  that  our  car  -  a  yery  common  one  as 
it  was  before  the  days  of  the  Pullmans  -  was  crowded.  Lincoln 
moved  around  among  the  men  ~  there  v/ere  no  ladies  ~  apparently 
acquainted  v/ith  everybody,  and  as  much  as  home  as  if  lie  had  been 
travelling  in  Illinois.     It  was  an  infernally  hot  day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Lincoln  X70re  blue  jeans.  At 
any  rate,  he  looked  very  gaunt,  ugly  and  awkward  beside  most 
of  the  other  men.    Usher  is  still  v/ell  remembered  in  Indiana 
and  there  are  many  who  will  recall  what  a  f ine~lool:ing  man  he 
was,  sleek,  well-fed,  and  well-groomed,  in  iij^pearance  Uie 
distinguished,  prosperous  law:/er  he  was.     Edward  Everett  -was, 
the  orator  of  the  day;  he  vrati  much  older  tV-jxn  Lincoln  and  looked 
it,  with  white  hair  and  whiskers  to  set  off  his  scholarly  face. 
He  was  at  that  time  considered  one  of  the  great  orators  of  the 
world. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  we  left  Baltimore  tliat  I 


rcjcollect  Usher  say,  "Mr.  PrcBident,  liave  you  thouj^Jit  alDOUt  \v!iat 
you  are  going  to  say  today?"    Lincoln  replied,  "Mo,  do  you 
think  I  Ml  have  to  make  a  apeoch?"    Uehor  anBv/8r(3d,  "Certainly, 
you'll  have  to  maize  a  speech,  and  you  will  not  "be  ahle  to  get 
out  of  it." 

Lincoln  then  turned  to  the  crowd  of  ne?;spax)er  men 
and  took  a  writing  tahlet  from  one  of  t-iom,  sat  dovm  on  a  rear 
seat,  with  one  foot  on  the  seat  in  front  of  him  and  hecan  to 
write.     I  shall  never  forget  his  long  legs  and  what  an  awlamrd 
figure  he  made  as  he  cat  there.     Hie  men  were  around  him  laughing 
and  talking  all  the  time.    He  seemed  to  "be  listening  to  them, 
would  laugh  at  their  jolces  and  was,  apparently,  not  particularly 
engrossed. 

lie  Y/rotG  on  for  ahout  an  hour,  then  handed  the 
tahlet  hacJi:  and  stuck  the  loose  sheets  in  his  coat  pocket,  I 
thought  at  the  time  he  vm-a  only  making  memorandum. 

ITiere  was  no  way  of  getting  anything  tb  eat  on  the 
train,  so  we  had  to  scramble  for  our  dinner  at  the  hotel  after 
reaching  Gettyshurg.     I  had  hee^i  at  Gettysburg  tlie  last  day  of 
the  "battle  to  hunt  up  my  hrother  Harry,  and  Col.  W,  ¥.  Dudley, 
hut  everything  was  in  confusion  then.     So  I  took  time  to  go 
over  the  "battle  field  again,  as  did  most  of  our  party.  But 
Lincoln  was  taken  to  a  private  house  and  surrounded  by  people 
all  the  time  until  the  oervices  began.    He  had  not  a  moment  to 
do  anything  furtlier  with  his  speech. 

It  was  not  unlike  a  big,  country  gathering.  There 
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were  miles  and  miieB  of  farm  v/a^^ons  aaid  country  vehicles  of  ovory 
description. 

I  reinemTDer  very  well  tliat  w^-^en  Lincoln  finished, 
there  v/as  a  general  fo cling  of  difjappointinent.     But  cverylDOdy 
v/as  glad  that  the  speech  ms  so  ahort  hecause  t'le  licat  v/as  so 
intense  and  we  were  all  tired  out. 

But  going  hack  to  Washington,  the  new0i)axDer  men 
talked  fetout  the  speech  a  great  deal  r„}i.d  \iq  all  seemed  to 
realize  how  great  it  was  and  how  characteristic  of  Lincoln 
himself. 
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THE  TWO  LETTERS 
OF 

iviRS.  ELLEN  mm 


Ilrs.  Ellen  Kean,  in  1863,  v/ith  lisr  husband,  Charlss 
John  Kean  (son  of  Edmund  ICean,  the  famous  tragedian)  , 
started  on  a  tour  ro"und  the  v/orld,  giving  theatrical  per- 
forniances  in  Australia  and  iUr^erica.      This  tour  lasted 
nearly  three  years,  they  returning  to  England  in  April, 
1865. 

In  April,  1865,  Mr.  and  Ilrs.  Kean  with  their  thea- 
trical ccapany,.  were  in  ITev/  York  when  the  news  arrived 
of  the  shooting  of  the  President,  Ahraham  Lincoln,  hy 
John  TTilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washing- 
ton, on  14th  April. 

On  the  16th  April  Mrs.  Kean  corTnenced  a  very  long 
letter  to  her  daughter  Mary,  inforniing  her  of  the  tragedy, 
descri^bing  (inter  alia)  the  search  for  the  assassin,  the 
universal  mourning,  and  other  events,  up  to  the  16th  of 
the  ssjTjs  aonth. 

A  Eonth  later  Mrs.  Kean  v/rote  from  Baltimore  an  al- 
most eqioally  lengthy  letter  to  an  English  lady  friend. 
Miss  Sherritt,  giving  her  further  details  concerning  the 
death  of  the  President,  and  the  effect  on  the  Atnerican 
pu'blic;  also  vividly  describing  the  lying  in  state  and 
funeral.      In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  letter  she 
coarr.ents  at  sois  length  on  the  unsettled  and  angry  state 
of  the  people  in  connection  with  the  recently  ended  civil 
war . 


These  tv/o  letters  form  the  siibiect  of  this 
Pamphlet. 


PEEFATOEY  NOTE. 


Th3S9  letters  came  into  n^y  hands  out  of  the  void, 
as  it  were,  and  I  have  "besn  readinr  them  with  no  know- 
ledge of  their  personal  enviroriffent .      Ellen  Kean  v/as 
the  wife  of  Charles  I^an  (l.lary's  grandfather,  whose 
eminence  was  -unBuccessf-ally  challenged,  v;e  read,  hy 
Jmius  Brutus  Socth,  v/as  the  great  Edr.und) ,  hut  I  know 
nothing  of  her  correspondents,  nor  of  the  familiars  of 
.whoHi  she  v/rites.      But  they  are  not  the  kind  of  documents 
that  call  for  or  would  profit  "by  any  scrupulous  annotating. 
Their  interest  is  patent,  nor  cryptic,  and  it  has  several 
facets.      First  we  have  a  self-delineation  of  the  liter's 
character,  of  adrjiirahle  if  iinintentional  hu'aour.  Then 
there  are  sug5;e stive  notes  of  imierican  life  as  it  appeared 
to  a  stranger  in  1865.      And  chiefly  there  is  the  thrill 
that  comes  across  more  than  half -a- century  from  contact 
with  one  of  the  supreme  tragic  moments  of  the  .modern 
world. 

I  have  an  idea  that  I  ought  to  kno'w  who  James  Cat  heart 
was,  "but  I  don't.      Y/e  hear  that  r.Irs.  Eean  could  never  for- 
get his  disgusting  behaviour,  and  that  he  was  a  low  fellow 
at  heart.      Perhaxjs  that  v/as  not  quite  all  ahout  it.  One 
has  a  fancy  for  discovering  Ja^nes  Carthcart's  letters 
about  LIrs.  Kean;  that  would  be  the  thing.       I  surmise, 
with  no  evidence,  that  he  V7as  one  of  the  Kean  company,  and 
that  as  such  he  conducted  himself  to  Lira.  Kean's  indigna- 
tion.     But  that  lady's  sense  of  values  (in  Mr.  Clutton 
Brock's  telling  ph-rase)  was  imperfect.      She  wrote  letters 
under  the  infliaence  of  one  of  those  events  which  so  strangely 
have  a  way  of  making  huinan  emotions  ring  true  and  ring  finely 
and  yet  nearly  everything  that  she  says  about  it  suggests 
either  insincerity  or  f ecklessness. 

The  account  starts  off  on  a  wrong  note  with  the  eri^pha- 
sis  of  "assassinated  by  an  actor."     The  -loss  to  the  writer 
herself  may  well  not  have  been  a  very  intimate  one,  and  it 
is  not  unnatural  perhaps  to  find  a  good  deal  less  conviction 


in  tY.3  profession  of  horror  than  in  the  reflsction  that  four 
nights  are  to  "be  lost  in  receipts,  which  follows  hard  upon  it. 
Had  it  "been,  frar^'ly,  "v/e  are  here  on  a  business  trip,  it 
would  "be  folly  to  leave  the  money  v/e  really  so  nmch  want, 
and  this  assassination  business  is  most  inconvenient"  v/e 
could  not  very  well  complain.      But  when  v/e  are  told  that 
all  these  ir.conrsoding  demonstrations  of  grief  are  merely  a 
fashion  or  a  pretence,  and  then  recollect,  "by  ample  evidence 
how  shatterinj  a  "blov/  to  the  hope  and  affection  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  occasion  of  those  demonstrations  really  v/as, 
ws  feel  that  LIrs.  Ilean's  mind  cannot  have  been  at  its  best 
outside  the  theatre.      Her  emotional  simplicity  is  sublime. 
"It  is  still  undertain  whether  the  President  is  buried  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday,  therefore  we  do  not  knov/  whether  we 
comr'.ence  on  Thursday  or  Friday,  but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  brilliant  success  of  our  engagement.      Grief  or  no 
grief  they  will  flock  to  the  play,"      The  distress  of  ten 
collars  for  the  black  ribl:)ons  on  her  bonnet  and  a  fev/  violets 
inside  is  mitigated  by  the  reflection  that  she  shall  now  last 
out  7/ith  the  exception  of  one  suravier  dress  and  Patty  ditto. 
But  there  were  hourly  alaruias  and  excursions,  such  as  r;iay  well 
have  given  Mrs.  r.ean  the  sighing  fits  which  exhausted  her. 
The  theatres  are  very  unsettled,  and  Mr.  Kean  has  had  to  at- 
tend a  demonstration  of  the  actors,  apparently  to  re-assure 
the  public  that  Lincoln's  death  was  not  due  to  a  conspiracy 
of  the  entire  profession.      However,  although  the  lady  has 
no  brain  for  anythin^:  but  the  all  absorbing  topic,  she  adds 
that  the  "Mew  York  Herald"  is  sotmd  (on  the  Kean  management) 
and  then  after  nine  days  (or  raghts,  more  precisely^  of  in- 
flated nonsense,  the  f"uneral  passes  off  with  a  model  mob  in 
attendance,  tOie  theatres  are  open  again,  and  we  are  doing  tv/o 
or  three  thousand  dollars  a  night,  so  all's  well. 

!Tevertheless ,  in  spire  of  all  this  odd  insensitiveness , 
the  letters  are  interesting,  even  valuable,  as  a  contemporary'' 
note  upon  a  great  x^assage  in  history.     -Perhaps  we,  to  whome  th 
story  of  those  days  has  assumed  a  classic  certainty  of  farm, 
judge  Ellen  }!^an,  for  whom  it  v/as  no  doubt  confusing  enough, 
a  little  too  harshly..    After  all,  these  letters  are  but  Jcks 
gossip,  both  about  events  and  emotions,  and  if  the  temper  that 
they  reveal  is  silly,  that's  the  worst,  perhaps,  that  should 
be  said  of  it.      The  y;orld  is  looked  upon  by  all  manner  of  vi- 
sions, and  the  Ellen  Eeans  may  add  something  to  the  words  of 


wiser  historians.    Uncertainly  as  this  one  may  interpret  the 
pictiire  that  she  gives  us,  the  picture  is  there.      It  is  tnue 
that  her  one  prophecy  -  atout  the  hanging  of  Jeff  Davis  -  is 
wrong,  and  I  should  want  a  good  deal  more  evidence  he fore  ac- 
cepting the  distressing  story  of  Lincoln's  lying  in  state.  Al- 
so we  in  these  days  knov;  riore  than  she  could  "be  exjjected  to 
ahout  the  reactions  of  a  people  after  a  long  agony,  and  there 
is  a  poor  touch  of  venora  in  her  description  of  some  of  the 
Union  soldiers.      But  her  little  record  remains  he  side  liiore  im- 
portant ones,  complementary  to  them,  and  not  without  its  own 
veri-sirrdlitude .      The  political  hysteria  that  always  accom- 
panies great  national  con-^rililsions ,  the  domestic  tragedy  of  the 
Booths,  the  incidents  of  the  attack  on  Seward,  the  funeral  cor- 
tege, these  and  other  things  are  put  in  with  slight  hut  telling 
strokes.      An  old  niEui  this  last  v/inter  was  walkin^c;  a  ITev/  England 
road,  ani  the  talk  turried  to  overcoats.      Ife  had  at  home  a  rub- 
ber coat,  the  fellow  of  one  that  as  a  hoy  in  a  store  he  had  sold 
to  John  Brovm  the  night  hefore  he  started  for  the  Harper's  Ferry 
Eaid.      To  hear, that,  v/as  to  he  living  hodily  in  an  epic  age,  and 
these  letters,  so  iiiOdern  in  their  idiom,  so  faruiliar  in  manner, 
give  us  something  of  the  sane  experience.      They  do  not  seem  to 
have  come  out  of  an  old  story,  and  yet  they  helong  to  a  story 
th^t  is  already .aiT.ong  the  great  ones  of  the  world. 


JOim  IDPJinC^ATER. 


Metropolitan  Hotel, 
Few  York, 

Sunday,  April  16th,  1865, 


lly  dearest  Ilary, 


Long  before  this  letter  reaches  you  the  awful  news  v/ill 
have  arrived  in  England  that  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
in  his  box  at  the  Washington  Theatre,  on  Friday  nis^ht ,  April  14th. 
ABSassinated  by  an  Actor  nanaed  J,  Wilkes  Booth,  and  youiigest  son 
of  Junius  Srutus  Booth,  v;ho  long  years  ago  aspired  to  be  the  rival 
of  your  C-randf ather ,  and  failing,  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  Anaerica, 
Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  War,  who  v/as  Ij'-i ng  ill  in  bed  from  a  re- 
cent accident,  was  attacked  by  another  fanatic  and  Seward's  tv/o 
sons  and  a  servant  badly  wounded.      It  is  a  horrible  tragedy  and 
has  shocked  everybody.      It  is  an  unfortunate  occurrence  for  the 
South,  for  !Ir.  Lincoln's  policy  appeared  to  be  for  peaceful  re- 
conciliation, and  his  determination  to  settle  iiiatters  himself  and 
not  call  Congress  together  gave  the  nation  hope  that  violent  people 
would  not  get  the  chance  to  upset  his  wise  and  huinane  views.  All 
nov/  is  excitement  and  vn?ath,      A  wretched  man  who  ventured  upon 
Change  to  "Wonder  what  Lincoln's  last  joke  was"  (Lincoln  having 
been  considered  the  American  Joe  I.Iiller),  was  only  saved  from  im- 
mediate hanging  by  the  exertions  of  the  Police.      Booth  is  not  yet 
ta2<en,  and  if  when  taken  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  he 
will  only  be  saved  from  lingering  torture  at  their  hands  by  the 
madness  of  their  fury.      They  would  like  to  prolong  his  death, 
but  would  want  patience  to  execute  their  fiend-like  revenge,  and 
I  thirk  he  would  be  torn  limb  from  limb. 

We  v/ere  to  open  on  Monday  night,  that  is5  to-riiorrcv?,  Aj-ril 
17th,  but  an  order  from  the  Chief  of  Police  carrje  last  night  to 
close  all  places  of  amusement  until  after  the  Funeral,    They  say 
that  will  take  place  on  Thiorsday  nest.      It  is  possible  therefore 
th-at  we  shall  lose  four  nights  (unless  v/e  can  alter  the  dates  on- 
ward of  all  our  engagements),  y/hich  is  a  loss  of  four  thousand 
collars,  that  is  L800.      Everybody  suffers  v/hen  a  national  cala- 
sdty  occiirs.      Our  expenses  are  heavy,  very  hea^'y,  and  of  course, 
Papa  feels  the  loss,  and  the  maroagers  are  so  different  now  to  what 


they  used  to  "be,  that  there  is  no  catching  them  to  arrange 
rxiatters.      They  have  all  made  fortunes  in  the  last  four  years  and 
have  Country  places.      The  money  coires  in  he  cause  they  cannot  keei> 
it  out,  and  they  are  quite  indifferent  v/hat  is  done  or  left  un- 
done.     But  nov/  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  when  we  hegin,  or  how 
we  can  arrange,  because  the  managers  and  actors  are  all  at  their 
"Country  places".      Papa  get  frantic  at  this  loose  way  of  doing 
business,  and  it  is  very  v/earying.      I  think  we  shall  have  to 
send  Ilr.  Coppin  a  distance  of  200  miles  by  the  night  train  to 
got  matters  settled  concerning  our  engagement  here  in  Few  York. 
Tell  Aunt  ITancy  I  saw  I.Irs.  Pell  this  morning.      Her  little  son 
Eunny,  who  when  I  last  sav/  him  had  a  green  velvet  tunic  and  bare  • 
legs  is  now  a  ITaj, or  in  the  Federal  Army  -  has  been  in  21  battles 
and  has  escaped  urliurt  -  was  once  a  prisoner  at  Pichmond,  but  it 
was  before  the  r^risoners  on  both  sides  v/ere  stibjected  to  such  pri- 
vations, so  that  he  has  come  off  scathless.      I  ai-i  quite  ill  to- 
day from  horro  and  excitement,  and  can  hardly  believe  that  it  was 
only  yesterday  morning  that  the  news  of  tha  murder  reached  us,  for 
the  numberless  tolegrarus  that  flashed  across  the  vdres  all  day  has 
made  it  appear  a  week's  news.      It  really  seems  like  an  old  story. 
Papa  has  gone  to  spend  the  evening  with  seme  old  Hew  York  friends, 
Mr.  and  I.Irs.  Otis,  and  Patty  and  I  stay  at  home  to  en^oy  an  hour 
or  two  of  utter  quiet. 

Coppin  has  started  for  Baltimore  by  the  night  train,  to  ax- 
range  how  long  we  can  act  here  -  but  we  do  not  know  erhen  we  shall 
begin,  as  the  Funeral  is  not  yet  fixed.      They  are  an  odd  people, 
for  v/hen  the  box  office  was  opened  yesterday'  to  return  the  money 
to  those  who  had  tal-en  places  for  that  night,  they  were  rushing 
to  take  places  for  our  onv/ard  nights,  in  the  midst  of  their  ap- 
parent grief.      Their  grief  is  a  fashion,  their  mourning  a  fashion 
there  is  little  genuine  feeling  of  any  sort  amongst  them. 

Tell  Ivlrs.  Barrovir  that  we  saw  her  brother,  lir.  Kortright,  a 
few  days  since  -  he  and  his  wife  v;sre  in  New  York.      I  called  on 
them  at  the  Provost  House,  but  they  had  left  for  Philadelphia  just 
one  quarter  of  an  ho\ir.-      "Hq  told  me  Louise  Barrow  was  condng  to 
them.      v7e  shall  see  them  \vhen  we  go  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  ex- 
pect we  shall  now  open  about  the  8th  of  May.    I  have  had  black 


ri'b'bcns  put  on  aj'  grey  "bonnet  and  a  fev;  violets  inside,  and  for 
this  change  they  charge  me  what"  I  should  think  a  good  price  for 
a  best  "bonnet,  $1C,  that  is  two  poimds  sterling,  and  ten  dollars 
for  a  little  "black  and  white  feather  for  Patty's  hat.      The  charges 
are  really  nine  shillings  a  pair,  shoes  from  one  pound  to  thirty 
shiiilings,  a  good  plain  silk  cannot  "be  got  under  tv/enty-four  or 
thirty  shillings  a  yard,  and  everything  is  at  this  extravagant 
rate.     If  this  sort  of  thing  lasts  I  think  husbands  v/ill  be  brought 
to  countenance  the  Panama  costuns  of  a  necklaee  and  a  pair  of  boots. 

Janies  Cathcart  seems  to  be  going  on  more  quietly  -  he  looks 
less  dissipated  and  more  like  his  former  self.    I  hope  he  has  av/akened 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  sense  of  the  degraded  position  he  was 
naking  for  himself.    One  can  never  forget  his  disgusting  behaviour, 
or  look  upon  him  again  as  good  Jair^es  Cathcart.    lie  is  a  lov/  fellow 
at  heart,  and  v/ore  a  nask,  but  I  am  very  very  glad  for  the  sake  of 
his  v.'ife  ani  children  to  see  him  escape  the  utter  ruin  he  was  rush- 
ing tnto.      Everitt  goes  on  steadily  as  us-ual,  he  has  no  wirjiing 
vvays,  but  there  is  no  humbug  in  h-im.    He  does  his  duty  scrupulously 
is  attentive  and  zealous.      Coppin  is  quite  lost  here*  he  is  a  baby  in 
the  har.is  of  the  Yankees,  and  Papa  has  to  rescue  his  agent,  instead 
of  the  agentrescuing  him.      I  do  not  believe  he  can  even  guard  the 
receipts  if  a  Yankee  wishes  to  cheat.      'i'hey  would  pick  the  ej^'es 
out  of  Coppin' s  head  before  he  found  out  he  could  not  see.  They 
rise  very  early  in  the  morning,  my  child  -  long  before  Coppin  is 
awake.      I  think  our  prospects  here  are  very  great,  and  of  course, 
it  -.vould  be  folly  to  leave  the  money  v/e  really  so  much  want,  but 
it  does  seem  r-rotracted  and  protracted  beyond  bearing.      If  I  had 
kno'Wi  how  long  we  were  to  have  been  separated  I  do  not  think  ©'ven. 
Papa  could  have  made  me  consent  to  leaving  England.    I  say  very 
little  about  it  because  it  would  be  v/rong  to  wcrry  him  with  regrets 
while  he  is  working  so  hard,  poor  fellow,  but  I  do  sometimes  pine 
dreadfully,  and  then  I  get  sighinp-  fits,  and  they  exhaust  me,  and  he 
finds  me  out.      Still,  the  tiT.:e  for  home  is  approaching,  and  we  have 
much  to  be  thankfi^.l  for,  my  child.      We  have  been  over  nearly  forty 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  v/ithout  one  accidnet,  we  have  been  mercifully 
preserved  through  n.any  perils,  anjd  I  look  forward  to  a  happy  time 
when  we  do  all  get  together  again.    Wallace  and  his  v/ife  ,  old  Piatt 
and  ourselves  v/ill  make  a  jolly  family  group. 


I  see  great  talk^  in  the  London  papers  about  the  dried  baef 
of  South  Ar;;erica.    It  v/ill  be  a  great  boon  to  the  poor  people  if  they 
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Can  "bs  tau-^ht  to  Lise  it.    It  is  excellent  food  and  we  often  eat  of 
it  v/hile  at  Pana^Jia.    It  has  not  an  inviting  look  "before  it  is  cooked, 
and  looks  horrid  as  it  hangs  up  in  strinf;s  in  yards  long  in  the  mar- 
kets, h-ut  when  soaked  and  stewed  v;ith  vegetables,  it  makes  a  whole- 
some, platahle,  no^^rishin'^  dish,  hut  I  fear  the  poor  will  never  take 
to  it  unless  the  'oetter  clas-es  use  it.      They  are  so  apt  to  think  it 
is  only  stuff  that  nohod^'-  else  v/ould  touch. 

Monday,  17th.      Your  letter  has  arrived,  and  we  are  thankful 
for  the  good  news  it  contains  of  all  belonging.    Your  last  told  me 
of  tha  death  of  poor  old  Ilr.  Harding.     I  wish,  the  old  gentleman  had 
lived  until  we  rettirned,  hut  he  v/as  a  very  old  man  and  had  grovm  very 
feeble.      His  latter  days  were  spent  in  great  comfort  and  I.Ir.  Hermon- 
son's  family  I  think  were  most  kind  and  attentive.      You  did  right 
not  to  allov/  Aunt  Fancy  to  go  alone.    She  would  feel  his  death  much, 
for  he  was  always  very  kind  to  her.    You  truly  surp'rise  me  about 
Charles  Johnson.      That  the  women  were  behind -hand  I  knew  -  but  I  did 
not  even  accuse  them  in  my  own  mind  of  extravagance.     I  thouglt  he 
kept  them  rather  short  for  their  stations  perhaps,  but  I  really  no'w  do 
not  knov/  what  to  thirk  of  theiji  all.      Ililliner  and  Wine  Tier  chant  looks 
vary  like  a  joint  stock  imxirudence.      A  man  who  cannot  pay  his  \"/ine 
merchant  has  no  biisinass  with  a  racin:^'•  study.     I  am  glad  Papa  is  out 
of  it  all,  if  he  v/ere  in  London,  money  would  be  wanted.      I  am  ob- 
liged to  you  for  the  patterns  that  are  to  come,  but  I  think  I  shall 
last  out  now  with  the  exception  of  one  summer  dress,  and  Patty  ditto. 

It  is  still  uncertain  whef^/er  the  President  is  buried  on  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday,  therefore  v;e  do  not  kno'w  v/hether  we  conr-ence  on 
Thursday  or  Friday,  but  I  thirk  there  is  no  dou' t  about  the  brilliant 
sti-ccess  of  our  engagement.      Grief  or  no  grief  they  will  flock  to  the 
play. 

There  are  rumours  th-it  the  .'.rjTderer  is  taken,  and  on  board  a 
vessel,  near  Washington,  but  that  the  C-overnemtn  conceal  the  fact  fear- 
ing the  mob.      It  is  hardly  possible  the  wretched  man  can  escape.  I 
hope  and  pra^'-  that  it  has  been  the  act  of  a  few  poor  fanatics,  and  not 
an  organized  plan  by  higher  people.      For  the  sake  of  :ill  parties  I 
hope  this.    People  in  Washington  go  about  with  a  paper  for  signattu^e 
to  hang  up  all  southern  sympathizers.      The  Governrrent  are  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  subdue  them,  but  I,  fear  so.vie thing  dreadful  is 
looming  in  the  future.      The  city  has  a  strange  appearance.  Every 


house  is  draped  with  black  and  white  calico.      Festoons  over 

the  shop  windows  and  private  houses  are  sons  of  theci  tastefvlly 
decorated  with  the  national  flag  enveloped  in  "black  crape.  The 
Theatres  are  all  profusely  decorated,  and  the  nariie  of  Edwin 
Booth  at  the  VTinter  Garden,  covered.      The  poor  man  (that  is 
Edwin  Booth,  the  trother) ,  they  say  is  in  terrible  afflicatlcn, 
and  is  with  his  mother,      liThat  must  be  her  feelings,  poor  wo- 
r^n  I     J.  Wilkes  v/as  her  pet  son,  but  had  been  forbidden  the 
house  by  Edwin,  in  consequence  of  his  violent  opinions  and  reckless 
speeches.    lie  says  he  will  never  act  again.      I  doubt  if  he 
would  be  allov/ed  to  do  so  at  present,  although  it  is  hard 
that  irjiocent  can  and  loyal  subjects  should  suffer  for  their 
mad  relations.      They  say  old  Llr.  Seward  is  better,  and  that 
the  gash  in  his  cheek,  roade  by  the  assassin,  has  reduced  the 
inf lasiaation  in  his  broken  jaw,  which  was  the  accident  that 
corifined  him  to  his  bed.    Ee  is  doing  well.-    Young  Seward, 
I  have  just  heard,  gives  hope  of  recovery  also,  but  with  his 
skull  fractured  in  three  places  he  is  a  damged  man  for  life, 
and  hardly  fit  for  public  business,    -  Vs  are  all  still  in  a 
state  of  bewilderr.^ent , 


Tuesday,  18t?:,    Papa  has  just  gone  off  to  the  British 
Consul's  to  join  a  meeting  there  of  the  English  in  demonstra- 
tion of  their  horror  and  deep  sjiapathy  ,  and  then  he  attends  a 
8iir.ilar  meeting  of  the  Actors  at  Nibler's  Garden  Theatre.  It 
is  quite  necessary  under  circumstances,  for  the  fact  that  an 
actor  has  cotrirr.itted  the  crine  raakes  the  public  look  with  sus- 
picion on  the  'Whole  body  a^  disloyal,  which  is  really  not  the 
fact.      I  have  found  them  as  a  body  furiously  loyal  to  the 
ITorth.    And  I  do  thinlc  t?Iat  whether  their  syippathies  were  with 
the  north  or  south  that  every  one  (save  the  wretched  conspira- 
tors ther.se Ives)  would  revolt  from  the  cowardly  act.      We  do 
not  yet  know  v/hen  we  shall  begin  acting.    I  thirJc  now  it  will 
be  Monday.      They  say  rnanj'-  of  the  employees  in  the  Washington 
Theatre  have  been  now  arretted,  and  !.ir.  Ford,  the  manager,  is 
also  the  manager  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  he  is  away 
in  Picfe.oni,  we  cannot  ascertain  arLythirig  concerning  our  open- 
ing in  these  cities.      V/'e  hear  also  that  no  one  is  allowed  to 
leave  Pichmond  at  present.      All  is  confusion  and  mystery. 

I  send  you  a  photograph  of  J.  V;ilkes  Booth,  and  if  I  can 
get  one  I  will  enclose  also  one  of  President  Lincol.      I  have 
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not  the  brains  to  v/rite  upon  any  other  sub.ject.      It  is  here 
all  absorbing.    I  enclose  you  a  grand  notice  that  api:)ear3d  in 
the  "ITew  York  Hesald"  of  this  morning.      It  is  a  great  thing 
for  us,  and  enstires  the  "Eerald"  altoget?ier  for  the  future, 
and  that  is  as  good  here  as  the  "Tin:ss  in  London.      I  also 
send  you  a  little  notice  from  "The  Spirit  of  the  Times".  I 
can  give  you  no  more  news  this  post,  and  rr^y  brain  is  at  this 
moiaent  addled.      A  confusion  of  people  who  knew  Ellen  Tree  - 
utterly  unknown  to  rne,  a  confusion  of  people  well  known  and  re- 
membered, a  confusion  of  rr.ejiagers  and  actors,  all  excited  over 
this  terrible  rnurier.      Gold  lace  trimmings  and  clean  tuckers 
mixed  up  vvithal,  distract  rre  so  that  I  have  not  head  to  v/rits , 
and  -my  fingers  nervously  run  too  fast  for  my  writing  to  be  in- 
telligible. 

G-od  bless  you  and  your  family.      Love  to  all. 


Yours  affectionate  Mother, 


ELLSN  KEM. 


Barn'umis  Hotel, 
Baltimore, 

Saturday,  May  13th,  1855, 

My  dear  Miss  Sherritt:- 

I  promissd  when  I  last  v;rot3  to  you  from 
San  Francisco  to  give  you  an  account  of  "ray  experisnces"  in 
Vancouver's  Island,  hut  soif© thing  always  c-aaie  in  the  way  of 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  until  I  arrived  in  New  York,  and 
I  was  preparing  Ky  letter  for  you  on  this  subject  when  the 
appalling  news  of  the  niurder  of  President  Lincoln  deprived 
everybody  for  a  time  of  all  power  to  do  anything  hut  talk  and 
think  of  horrors.      So  nmny  v;ild  storeis  had  been  floating 
about  since  the  fall  of  Bich^uond  that  I  did  not  believe  my 
:i:aid's  story  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  15th  April,  when  she 
ca::i9  into  ray  bedroora  and  said,  "Oh,.  Ma'ani,  President  Lincoln 
was  icurdared  last  night  in  the  Washington  Theatre  by  an  actor  I" 
I  smiled  and  ansvrare-d,  "what  vdld  report  will  they  get  up  next?" 

The  black  njargin  round  the  newspapers  soon  told 
me  that  it  was  a  terribls  truth.      The  consternation  was  great, 
the  grief  and  iniignation  general  ani  genuine.      The  northern 
people  grieved  for  their  great  ruler,  the  Southern  peoj^le  felt 
they  had  lost  their  best  hope  for  a  favourable  settlsmant .  The 
people  t3±t  seeivied  as  if  they  did  not  know  hov;  to  siiff iciently 
exhibit  their  appreciation  of  th^s  man  who  h^d  been  so  cruelly 
taken  from  thera,  and  demonstrated  their  respect  for  the  mur- 
dered rcan  by  closing  their  stores  and  dressing  their  houses 
froia  top  to  bottom  with  black  cloth  and  crape,  and  they  indul- 
ged in  a  good  deal  of  inflated, nonsense  and  bad  gra^omar  printed 
in  black  on  white  hangins,  sometimes  covering  half  the  building. 
The  people  felt  it  deeply,  and  did  of  their  o\m  accord  all 
that  could  be  required.      The  authorities,  however,  pushed  the 
closing  of  theatres  and  closing  of  all  houses  of  business  too 
far,  and  the  people  grew  restive  under  such  entire  stoppage  to 
trade.      The  stores  were  closed  four  v;hole  days  between  the  nev/s 
of  the  murder  and  the  funeral,  and  the  theatres  and  other  places 
of  ar:;usement  were  closed  nir^  nights. 


Th3  mas  S3  3  in  America  are  a  little  like  the  French 
th927  are  a  pleas-ure-loving  people-,  they  like  to  shai:e  off  their  sor 
rov/s,  they  cannot  exist  v/ithont  their  recreations.    V/ith  busi- 
ness stopped  and  all  places  of  ainusev.ient  closed  they  became 
wearied  -.^hen  the  excite:::ent  of  fresh  grief  subsided  into  a 
quiet  settled  gloom  and  they  really  hailed  the  funeral  as  a  holy 
day. 

The  Funeral  Procession  conraenced  at  Washington, 
on  Wednesday,  19th  and  arrived  in  ITew  York  on  I.Ionday,  24th.  The 
body  lay  in  state  all  that  da^r  and  all  that  ni^ht  ,  ani  thousands 
and"  thousands  poured  in  to  gaze  upon  it  by  daylight  and  by  tonch- 
light. 

There  was.  something  very  undignified  and  very 
shockins  to  me  in  parading  the  poor  wounded  remains  about  from 
town  to  tovm  to  gratify  the  morbid  cu'^iosity  of  the  idle,  more 

especially  as  the  process  of  embalming  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
consequence  of  some  of  the  veins  having  been  severed  by  the  assas- 
sin. 

The  body  had  commenced  decomposing  before  they 
left  Washington,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Columbia  they  had 
to  resort  to  tl-ie  hideous  trick  of  puffing  out  the  cheeks  and 
painting  them  before  they  could  expose  it  to  view.      The  Proces- 
sion passed  through  Hew  York  on  Tuesday,  25th. 

There  was  a  virant  of  solermiity  about  all  the  ar- 
rangeiTBnts,  and  they  had  the  material  for  a  very  grand  display. 
The  soldiers  looked  remarkably  well,  and  they  had  an  immense  num- 
ber of  them.      Especially  noticeable  v/ere  the  New  York  Eegiment, 
who  made  such  good  use  of  their  legs  at  Bull's  Pun,  and  the  crack 
New  York  7th,  who  they  say  "vent  to  Washington,  to  see  v/hat  o'clock 
it  was  and  carj:e!  back  again."     Thiey  were  all  fine  looking  young 

men,  very  i^roud  of  their  drill.    Had  they  roassed  each  party  and 
kept  the  procession  compact  and  close,  it  would  have  been  very 
imposing  -  but  everything  was  straggled,  dravm  out  in  a  long 
line  twenty  a-breast ,  and  only  two  deep,  and  then  an  enormous 
gap  and  then  another  line  two-deep,  and  so  on  with  every  body 
of  m.en,  military  and  tsivilians,  and  even  the  cavalry,  nothing  grand 
can  be  got  out  of  scattered  numbers,  and  the  Procession  becsjne 


waarisona,  tedious  and  imintsresting.    After  the  military 
ca-ae  the  Aiaerican  civilians,  then  the  Irish  in  inconceiv- 
a>)le  nmbers,  they  were  never  ending,  and  with  true  Irish 
consistency  they  played  the  Funeral  March  of  "See  the  Con- 
iiuering  Iiero  CoRies."      Then  caxoe  Scotch  and  Gerriians,  Free- 
riiasons,  Fireren,  Jews,  the  Clergy,  Naval  Officers,  Roman 
Catholics,  etc.,  and  last  about  forty  negroes  surrounded 
"by  eighty  policeraent .    Ylhy  v/as  this?      Do  they  not  say  they 
h-ave  been  fighting- for  the  negro?    Why  then  the  necessity 
to  guard  them.      It  was  a  cvrious  staire  that  guarded  little 
group,  "but  the  abolition  ladies  forgot  they  met  to  honour  their 
nuriered  P.uler,  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  alsraost 
shouted  with  ^oy  at  the  sight  of  these  poor  scared  niggers. 
There  was  nothing  solen:n  or  touching  in  the  v/hole  thing  ex- 
cept the  3ier  itself,  and  the  guard  that  surromied  it,  and  but 
for  the  Bier,    it  looked  more  like  the  accession  of  a  Sovereign 
than  the  burial  of  a  murdered  nian.      The  day  was  so  fine,  the 
vfozssn  were  so  gaily  dressed,  such  pinks  and  blijss  and  yellows, 
such  a  display  of  roses  and  lilies  and  sniiling  faces,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  realise  tlrie  fact  that  it  v/as  a  Funeral  Pro- 
cession.     The  crov.d  of  spectators  was  soniething  marvellous, 
I  would  believe  in  any  numbers  they  stated,  and  I  never  saw 
such  dense  masses  so  v/ell  behaved.      No  pushing,  no  noise,  the 
enormous  closed  packed  cro^vd  either  moved  slowly  onward,  or 
•.vaited  patiently.    Certainly  an  American  sight-seeing  mob  is  a 
model  mob  for  good  bohaviour.    Now,  had  this  terrible  affair 
happened  in  England  the  theatres  might  all  have  closed  for 
many  v.'eeks  so  far  as  good  houses  were  concerned,  but  here  they 
go  to  their  amuserr.ents  -under  any  circiimstances  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  attract  thera,  and  r^Q  comenced  our  engagement  of 
eteven  nights  on  Wednesday  26th,  and  our  houses  average  2,000 
dollars  a  night.      This  is  L400  sterling  a  night,  and  our 
last  night  nearly  reached  3,000  dollars,  that  is  L600  sterling. 
They  gave  us  a  glorious  reception  and  prayed  us  to  delay  ovir 
return  home . 


Sunday,  Llay  14th.      News  has  ^ust  arrived  of  the  capture 
of  Jeff  Davis,  his  family  and  staff.      The  trial  of  the  con- 
spirators is  now  going  on,  and  as  the  Government  seem  to  think 
he  has  been  the  h^ad  of  this  terrible  plot,  I  suppose  he  will 
stand  his  trial  with  the  rest  for  the  murder  of  Hr,  Lincoln. 


Many  "bslieve  him  to  "be  gTiilty.    Many  exonerate  him  from  all 
participation  in  so  foul  a  deed.      For  c^'  own  part  I  cannot 
se3  \-/hat  advantageous  result  could  come  out  of  such  an  act 
for  the  South,  v;hile  it  certainly  increased  his  peril.    I  do 
not  think  the  leading  men  of  the  South  v/ere  such  fools  as  to 
commit  a  i^rofitless  crirrje,  ruining  their  own  cause  and  blast- 
ing their  nar^jes  v/ith  infancy,      V/e  shall  see  what  evidence  comes 
out,  "but  I  "believe  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  very  insigni- 
ficant people.      Nevertheless  I  think  they  v/ill  hajng  Jeff 
Davi  3 , 

Vie  are  glad  to  get  av/ay  from  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
New  York,  away  from  the  sight  of  more  than  twenty  oranihusses 
at  once  v^ithin  view  of  your  vdndow,  away  from  monster  stores 
where  you  get  your  pocket  picked  and  cannot  get  served  until 
you, have  waited  h^lf-an-hour ,  away  from  monster  hotels  where 
everything  is  brought  cold  to  table,  and  where  your  bell  is 
never  ansvvsred,  v/here  you  get  no  sleep,  as  the  long  passages 
are  the  playgrounds  for  children  who  roll  their  hoops  against 
your  bedroom  door  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  having 
been  kept  awake  half  the  nic^ht  by  various  other  noises.  V/e 

had  some  most  agreeable  friends  and  acquaintances  in  New  York 
but  in. spite  of  their  hospitality  and  the  great  houses  we  were 
glad  to  get  away  from  that  Eabel. 

Baltimore  is  a  reasonably  quiet,  cheerful  aristocratic 
looking  city,  v/ith  pleasant  streets  shaded  by  fine  trees,  ex- 
cellent stores  of  moderate  siZe,  and  Barnum's  hotel  is  like  an 
old  English  house,  clean,  well  fiu'nished  rooms,  and  civil  at- 
tentive servants.      The  v/aiters  are  all  coloijired  men,  man^'  of 
them  originally  old  Mr.  Barnum's  slaves,  and  some  of  them  the 
same  who^waited  on  me  in  1837,  and  vfho  persist  in  still  calling 
me  Miss  Ellen  or  Hiss  Aln  as  they  pronoimce  it.      They  have  a  • 
noble  Pai-k  v/ithin  a  few  miles  of  the  tov/n,  made  out  of  a  bit  of 
natural  forest  with  magnificent  trees  and  fine  slopes  of  rich 
grass  most  pleasant  to  behold  after  our  long  sojourn  in  green- 
less  lands. 

Tuesday,  May  16th.    We  opened  last  night  to  1,115  dollars, 
a  little  over  L200  sterling.      A  great  house  for  so  small  a 
theatre  and  the  disturbed  state  of  society.    Baltimore  is  the 


capital  of  the  "border  state  of  "aryland,  the  first  slave  state 
of  the  7rJ.on  travelling  south  from  Hew  York,  arJ.  partj'  feeling 
has  rvT^  very  hi-^h  here. 

The  pretty  delicate  wonen  fanied  alike  through  the  Union  for 
their  "beauty  and  their  good  "breedin?-  have  forgotten  the  nice 
propriety  of  their  manr.ers  and  have  been  ready  to  tear  each 
other's  eyes  out.      Tear  friends  have  become  bitter  enemies  and 
sorne  of  t^y  youthf^jil  friends  of  1837,  nov/  middle  aged  gentleworrien 
will  not  go  into  any  place  of  public  ar.iuseraent  lest  they  should  get 
next  to  sooe  o"bject ionahle  p-erson.      Some  of  the  ni?;gers  (like 
the  Yankee's  parrot)  thirJc  'tarnation  deal'  upon  these  t.iatters 
and  one  of  them  told  me  that  he  had  looked  for  a  parallel  in  the 
Bibla  and  not  finding  it  htere  he  had  looked  into  ancient  history 
and  as  he  couldn't  get  at  a  solution  of  the  matter  "by  looking  in- 
to the  past,  hs  concluded  we  r!;ust  look  into  the  future.    It  is 
very  a^-using  to  h^ar  them  laying  down  the  law  to  one  another  and 
using  very  grant  words.    The  nigger  loves  fine  language  and  fine 
nac-.es.      It  is  not  often  you  riieet  with  an  Aunt  Sally.  Cassandra, 
Ariastatia  and  Ophelia  are  very  favourite  narr.es  with  them,  .We 
have  an  old  grey-headed  waiter  here  called  P-oneo. 

I  hear  last  night  that  up  to  this  time  they  have  got  no 
convicting  evidence  against  any  one  of  the  prisoners,  except  a 
n;an  v/ho  attempted  the  life  of  Ilr.  Seward.    They  were  intimate 
acquaintances  of  VTilkes-^Booth,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
they  kr^ew  of  the  raurder.      The  sooner  th^y  get  through  the 
trial  the  better.      All  this  exciteraent  only  ern"bitters  each 
side  and  prevents  the  people  frora  settling  down  c^uietly  to 
business  again.    They  have  plenty  to  do  in  reconciling  the  South 
to  their  huir.bled  position,  v;ho  are  neither  ready  to  receive 
kindness  or  to  "brock  harshness,  and  7/ill  require  very  delicate 
handling.      If  gentlewomen  are  giving  v/ay  to  their  passions, 
what  are  we  to  expect  from  rrsn  and  from  the  lower  classes?  I 
am  afraid  there  v/ill  be  some  sad  work  yet.    V.1iat  are  they  going 
to  do  with  their  millions  of  freed  black  people?      This  is  a 
pretty  little  question  for  them.      I  think  ajy  freed  Solomons 
';ri.ll  have  to  look  into  the  'futer  for  the  solution  of  that 
matter . ' 


Thursday.      The  trial  is  gotng  very  hard  now  v;ith  I.Irs. 


Suratt,  Heold  (who  was  fiaught  with  Booth),  Payne  (the 
Sward  assassin).  Atzsrodt  (who  was  to  have  raixrdered 
Johnson),  O'Laughlin  (v/ho  was  to  have  murdered  General 
Grant),  and  Dr.  Mudd  (v/ho  set  Booth's  leg),  not  because 
he  set  the  leg,  but  on  account  of  his  prevarication  and 
attempts  to  mislead  the  officers  who  were  in  search.  I 
think  he  knew  that  Booth  had  conmiitted  the  murder,  bnt  I 
doubt  his  Imo-.ving  anythin?;  of  the  intention.      I  believe 
these  people  v/ill  all  be  hanged.      I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  particle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  Jeff  Davis  had  any 
hand  in  the  plot,  and  I  still  tl.irk  Booth  was  the  prime 
mover  of  all.      There  are  iigly  stories  going  about  that 
the  thumbscrew  is  in  use.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  false 
evidence,  but  tlie  true  and  fictitioiia  statements  are  easily 
detected;  the  lies  are  clurnsily  told.      The  South  is 'crushed, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  their  arr.y  was  killed  out  by  the 
never-ending  supply  of  fresh  aen  in  the  northern  arniy.  All 
the  floorer  of  the  Southern  Youili  is  under  the  sod,  all  tliat 
reniains  of  their;  are  lads,  old  coan,  and  broken-hearted  v/omen. 
Utter  ruin  stares  thea  in  the  face.    Hot  only  are  their  hones 
burnt,  and  tY.e  systerr.  of  labour -destroyed,  but  they  have.emen 
destroyed  all  the  agricultural  insitrur^aents.    T?iey  have 
neither  money  nor  tools.      The  iron  heel  is  on  them  and  they 
will  be  trodden  out  of  existence.      All  that  sweet  Planiiation 
life  is  gone  for  ever,  and  I  fear  the  poor  ITegro  will  suffer 
with  the  Planter.      The  hopes  of  the  South  are  ended.  The 
difficulties  of  the  llorth  are  begirjiing.    I  shall  send  rtjy  two 
sheets  of  p^jjer  at  once,  and  scribble  out  from  n^y  notebook 
the  account  of  Vancouver  as  I  can.      I  am  bu.sy  just  now  with 
ir.y  needle,  arranging  rrsy  Su-xKr  wardrobe  v/ith  xLy  own  hands  for 
I  cannot  stand  the  v/icked  -waste  of  money  they  demand  for  sew- 
ing and  everything  connected  with  dress.     I  paid  $160  for  a 
plain  black  silk  dress,  and  is  L32,  and  six  and  seven  guineas 
for  neat  little  borjnets.    Gloves  are  now  cheap,  being  only 
eight  shillings  a  paifi.      Boots  are  two  pounds  the  pair  and 
ordinary  slipx)ers  six-and-twenty  shillings,  yet  nobody  seems 
to  stint  themselves  of  anything;  the  money  that  is  spent  here 
on  dress  would  startle  a  sober  English-v/oriian.      If  a  lady  goes 
for  a  fortnight  to  Saratoga  (their  fashiCr^able  spring)  she  takes 
fourteen  dresses,  she  cannot  be  seen  twice  in  the  same  gown.  All 
is  Vcinity,  extravagance,  and  heartless  gaiety.    I  ar.i  told  that 
while  these  dreadful  trials  are  goin~  on  that  in  Washington  you 
hear  nothing  about  it  at  all,  no  cne^'talks  of  politics.  Picnics 


dances,  and  every  possilils  light  plsasitre  is  going  on,  I 
could  find  a  parallel  in  history  f,or  this  state  of  things » 

G-ood-tye  I    G-od  "bless  (you) .      England  is  the  only  land 
to  live  in.  • 


Yours  affsctionately 5 


EIXEN  KEAIT, 


WESLEY  L.  J0HE3,  WASH.,  CHAIRMAN. 


KNUTE  NELSON.  MINN.  DUNCAN  U.  I'LETCHER,  FLA. 

BERT  M.  FERNALD.ME.  JOSEPH  E.  RANSDELL,  LA. 

WILLIAM  M.  CALDER.  N.  Y.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD.  TEX. 

IRVINE  L.  LENROOT,  WIS.  FURNIFOLDMCL.  SIMMONS.  N.  C. 

CHARLES  L.  MC  NARY.  OREO.  NATHANIEL  B.  DIAL.  8.  C. 

L.  HEISLER  BALL,  DEL.  THADDEUS  H.  CARAWAY,  ARK, 
WALTER  E.  EOQE,  N.  J. 
FRANK  B.  WILLIS. OHIO. 
OVINQTON  E.  WELLER,  MD. 


^ttiiieb  ^fctfe^si  ^extcdc. 


COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE. 


J.  H.  DAVIS,  CLERK. 

ROBERT  W.  KELSEY,  ASST.  CLERK. 


Maroh  30,  1922 


Mr.  Albert  H.  (Jriffith, 

Fisk,  vyisaonsin 
Dear  llr.  Griffith: 

Remember ing  your  interest  in  30llecting  Lincoln  papers 
and  your  request  of  me  last  fall  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  publication, 
entitled,  "Death  and  Funeral  of  Abraham  Lincoln",  I  am  sending  you  a 
typev/ritten  copy  of  the  same.     I  learned  that  recently  this  book 
had  been  obtained  by  the  Congressional  Library  and  had  it  sent  to 
my  office  to  be  copied  in  order  that  you  might  have  itv  contents. 


Trusting  you  can  use  it  in  this  shape,  1  remain. 


Veiy  truly  yours. 


ALL    BUSINESS    LETTERS    TO    BE    ADDRESSED    TO    THE  FIRM 


Goods  Entrance:— 7a.  COACH  "62  HORSES  YAftD.  OLD  BURLINGTON  STREET,  LONDON.  W. 


Partners— 

B.  D.  MAGGS 
E.   U.  MAGGS 


Telegraphic  and  Cable  Address — "Bibliolite,  London." 
Code  in  use — "Unicode."       Telephone — Gerrard  5831. 


MAGGS  BROS.. 

RARE  BOOKS.  PRINTS  A  AUTOGRAPHS. 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED. 


PUBLISHERS, EXPORTERS  &  SHIPPERS. 
(Paris  :  130.  Boulevard  Hmissmann) . 


34& 35,  Conduit  Street, 

New  Bond  Street, 

London, W. 
5rd  ITov.  19?5« 


Prof.  A.H.  ariffith, 
Pisk, 

Wisconsin, 

U.S.A. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  ?Oth  ult, 
in  which  you  mention  that  the  Library  does  not  possess  a 
copy  of  :- 

THE  rEATH  AlTD  FUITERAL  OP  ABRAHAl!  LIHCOBlf. 
We  are  sorry  that  y/e  are  unable  to  sujjply  a  copy  free  of  charge 

as  it  was  privately  printed  and  only  a  very  few  copies  niade. 

We  have  one  copy  in  stock,  which  we  will  let  you  have 
for  £  8.  0.  0.  instead  of  £  iQ.  10.  0. 

Yours  very  truly, 


I 

I 

I 


I 


